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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Who bides his time, he tastes the sweet 
Of honey, in the saltest tear; 

And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near; 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom in his applause 
Who bides his time. 
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At the National Prohibition Convention 
in Indianapolis, the vote on the woman 
suffrage plank, after an anfmated debate 
of two hours, stood 1,000 in favor to 28 
opposed. The plank is as follows: 


7. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere 
circumstance of race, color, sex, or nationality, 
and that where, from any cause, it has been 
withheld from citizens who are of suitable age 
and mentally and morally qualified for the exer- 
cise of an intelligent ballot, 1t should be restored 
by the people through the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, on such educational basis as they 
may deem wise. 

While we respect the conscientious con- 
victions of those who opposed the resolu- 
lion, we cannot help being glad that the 
party of progress carried the day, and car- 
ried it by a majority so large as must have 
surprised the most sanguine. A fuller ac- 
count of the debate is given elsewhere. 


—*-e 


At the National Democratic Convention 
in St. Louis, a communication was read 
from Mrs. Virginia L. Minor and Mrs. E. 
A. Merriweather saying that they had been 
appointed by the National Woman Suffrage 
Association to present the question of 
woman suffrage to the Democratic con- 
Vention, and asking that one of them be 
allowed ten minutes to address the conven- * 
tion. There were cheers, laughter, jeers, 
ironical applause and shouts of “‘no.”” Mr. 
O'Donoghue, of New York, offered a reso- 
lution that the request be granted, which 
was adopted. 
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When Mrs. Merriweather came forward 
to speak, so much confusion prevailed that 
she could not be heard beyond the plat- 
form, and before she was half through 
With her written address, cries of ‘‘time” 
compelled her to come to an abrupt con- 
clusion. Such behavior showed the low 
Plane of thought and feeling in the con- 
Vention, so far at least as the equal rights 
of women are concerned. 
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A singular case, involving the right of 
& woman to hold office, has just been de- 
tided in favor of the women. It was the 
Case of Ella 8S. Brown against J. R. 
McCollum, at Clarion, Ia. Under Iowa 
laws, a woman can hold various elective 
offices. Last autumn Mr. McCollum was 
the Republican candidate for School 
Superintendent. Miss Brown was an In- 
dependent candidate, and failed of election 

y three votes, according to the count of 
the County Supervisors. She declared a 
Contest, and the special count found in 
her favor, from which McCollum appealed. 

Counsel demurred that a woman lacks 


é 








the right to contest for office, but Judge 
Weaver held that she has the right, and 
the jury decided in her favor. 


o> 
or 


Dr. Buckley defended the exclusion of 
women from the Methodist Conference, 
partly on the ground that women were 
not admitted to similar bodies in the Epis- 
copal Church. Commenting on this, 
Bishop Kneckerbacher of Indiana said 
that if any auxiliary society chose to send 
women as delegates to the conventions of 
the Episcopal church, there was no canon 
by which they could be excluded ; and he 
intimated that he should be glad to see 
them there. 
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A case now before the Common Pleas 
Court of Philadelphia shows the advance 
in the property rights of women. Mrs. 
Mary E. White owned ten shares of stock 
in a New York corporation. Her husband 
owed money to the Times Publishing Com- 
pany. Frank McLaughlin, the Times pub- 
lisher, got Mrs. White to show bim her 
stock, professing to wish simply to inspect 
it, and agreeing to return it. But when 
he had it in his possession, he kept it. He 
probably thought he could legally appro- 
priate the wife’s property for the payment 
of the husband’s debt. A few years ago 
he could have done so. But now a wife 
has a legal existence, owns her own prop- 
erty, and can sue to recover it, which Mrs. 
White has done. 
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The women of Middletown, Conn., upon 
hearing that a perfectly sane woman was 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum there, 
raised a hundred dollars and employed a 
lawyer to obtain her release. But before 
the committee had a chance to act, the 
husband took his wife out-of the asylum. 
Three cheers for the Middletown women 
who stood by to defend another woman in 
her time of need! 


*?¢ 


The Inter-Ocean notes the fact of the 
large vote given by the Methodist Confer- 
ence for Frances E. Willard as editor of 
the Christian Advocate, in place of Dr. 
Buckley, and says: 


‘*Without any special knowledge of the 
motives of those who voted for her, we in- 
fer that it was intended as something of a 
rebuke to Dr. Buckley, who was one of 
the most persistent opponents to the ad- 
mission of women as delegates to the Con- 
ference. Miss Willard was one of the 
delegates asking admission whom Dr. 
Buckley and other conservatives suceeded 
in keeping out. It is easy to see what a 
severe but quiet rebuke to the reverend 
doctor these votes cast for Miss Willard 
were. It was more than one-fourth of the 
Conference saying, ‘The woman you closed 
the doors upon is able and worthy to oc- 
cupy the editorial chair you have long and 
ably filled.’” 
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It is proposed to hold a Woman's Con- 
gress this summer at Copenhagen. ‘The 
exhibition in that city offers a good occa- 
sion, and the Congress will last from the 
14th to 16th of July. The subjects dis- 
cussed will be first, the right of women to 
vote; second, the movement by women on 
behalf of peace; third, the position of 
working-women; fourth, co-education. 
Any one desirous of introducing other sub- 
jects for discussion, or making inquiries, 
is requested to communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the Congress, Mrs. Johanna 
Meyer, Nabols, 4, Copenhagen, K. The 
committee will do everything in their 
power to facilitate the journey to Copen- 
hagen, and to furnish information. 
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The women of New York who organ- 
ized the ‘‘Health Protective Society,” not 
only personally inspect the cleanliness of 
streets and business quarters, but they 
now propose to send the street-cleaning 
commissioner to Europe for three months, 
paying all his expenses, so that he may 
examine into the systems that make other 
city streets, especially those of London, 
so clean. This is good; but the women 
would have done better to send one of 
their own number. 
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Following the example of England and 
Norway, Italy has abolished the State reg- 


ulation of vice; and the same system in 


the military camps in India has just been 
put a stop to by a circular from the Eng- 
lish government there. 


The Danish Legislature has appropri- 





ated 3,000 crowns to establish separate 
classes for women sculptors and painters 
to study from the live model under the 
auspices of the Art Academy of Copen- 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS IN MICHIGAN, 


GRAND Raprps, Micu., JUNE 4, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It gives me much pleasure to inform 
you that: arrangements have been com- 
pleted for eight district conventions to be 
held in Michigan. They will be managed 
by Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, assisted 
by Julia Mills Dunn, of Illinois, and May 
8. Knaggs, of Bay City, as follows: 





Bay City.......+. seeeee-dune Zand 8 
East Saginaw. . ~* 9 * 10 
Flint ..cc.cccce “i ¢ 3 
Port Huron.... «ee * 
Detroit ...... - © WB * 16 
Adrian...... *e 7.* @ 
Battle Creek..... oo * DB * 
Grand Rapids.........  * BR *S 
Manistee ......ccccscess ‘mR *s 


In doing the correspondence necessary 
for making arrangements for these con- 
ventions, I find generally an earnest desire 
for agitation of suffrage sentiment, a glad 
and ready response to co-operate, and ex- 
pressions of need of enlightenment and 
pleasure that something will be done to 
rouse women from their indifference to a 
conscientious sense of duty to take hold 
and help move the car of progress. Some 
express doubt and hesitation respecting 
methods and means, but I have found that 
when women resolve to do a certain thing 
because they believe it ought to be done, 
the way is sure to be found. 

Letters inspiring hope and courage have 
come to me from women I have never 
seen and never heard of; and then I know 
that all over Michigan earnest, true 
women are reaching out, seeking the light, 
groping for a higher life. Their words 
havethetruering. Hereand there I learn 
to know a sister and a friend. Equality 
is surely coming to women. and through 
it an uplifting of humanity. Sisters, I 
pray you lend a hand to help make it 
come. E. B. KETCHAM, 

Treas. Michigan EZ. 8S. A. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


COLUMBUS, Miss., May 31, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your issue of May 19 contains the fol- 
lowing: 

According to the Educational Bureau, in 
the year 1886 the State appropriations for 
the higher institutions of learning for men 
were $1,690,275, and for the higher institu- 
tions of learning for women, not one doi- 
lar. Now, by what right does a State use 
its public funds to support an institution 
of learning which does not offer equal op- 
portunities to both the boys and girls of 
that State?—Jda A. Harper,in Terre Haute 
Gazette. 

This is a slight mistake. The Legisla- 
ture of 1886 of Mississippi appropriated 
$59,000 to the support of the State Indus- 
trial Institute and College for White Girls 
at Columbus. But our Legislature of 1888 
crippled it by a reduction of the appropria- 
tion to $45,000. We have not taken it kind- 
ly, for, at the best, the State did much less 
for the women than for the men. 

We have a State University which has 
opened its doors to women students, anda 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for boys only. In these two male institu- 
tions each professor has a house, and the 
salaries are double the salaries of the chairs 
in the Girls’ Industrial Institute and Col- 
lege, of which the faculty are women. 

In the State University the daily aver- 
age of class-room work is two hours; in 
the Agricultural College, three hours; in 
the Industrial Institute and College for 
Girls it is five hours. 

Double work and half pay is not an in- 
spiration to Mississippi women ; and in the 
very educational institute, too, which has 
for its professed object the higher educa- 
tion and equal industrial fitness of women. 
*“O Lord, how long?” 





H. B. KELLS, 
Chair Nat. Hist. and Physiology I. I. and C. 
Agyenipamnmgpiniemmenadtas 


WOMEN VOTING IN COLORADO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the late school election in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., out of a total of 241 votes, 
125 were cast by women. There is one 
woman school director on the board, and 
it is conceded that since the women of the 
city have taken an active interest in the 
matter the schools are better than ever be- 
fore. In a neighboring school district 
which takes in the celebrated ‘‘Garden of 
the Gods,” the president and secretary of 
the School Board_are women, and Easton- 
ville, in the same county, has one woman, 
at least, upon its board. 
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THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS has 
started a new cab company in London, to 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Mrs. Stone referred to her own early 
lectures in Maine, and expressed the hope 
that some of the seed then sown was now 
springing up. 

Mary O. Kimball, of the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford, Ct., made a report for 


the Club. 
CONNECTIOUT. 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, Ct., 
was formed early in 1885. Several years 
before, a general interest had been excited 
by the conventions held in our city, under 
the inspiration and leadership of Mrs. Hoo- 
ker and others; but it had died out, and 
all organized eftort had ceased. ‘The old 
awakening had left individual members 
whose hearts were as truly alive to the 
cause as any women in the land. So it 
was a good thing for Connecticut, and for 
Hartford in particular, when Mrs. Emily 
P. Collins, recently come to our capital 
city, ripe in years and rich in experience, 
called a meeting for organization, and in- 
duced the able Frances Ellen Burr to act 
as secretary. ‘I'he club was instituted by 
a few women who hoped its purposes 
would early meet the approval and co- 
operation of larger numbers. But still, 
there was so much indifference to the cause, 
that less earnest and persistent spirits than 
the originators would have abandoned it 
in despair. Nevertheless, with unremitted 
effort on their part, and especially on that 
of the women above named, it has in- 
creased in numbers and interest, till now 
it is an incorporate institution with seven- 
ty-two members. Its prime object is the 
enfranchisement of woman, but, connected 
with that, the discussion of all topics that 
will prepare her for the intelligent use of 
the suffrage, whenever it shall come. Its 
meetings have been held semi-monthly, in 
the pleasant parlors of Unity Church, 
gratuitously granted for the purpose. 
Lawyers, legislators. clergymen, doctors 
and others, have been invited to join in the 
discussions at its meetings. ‘I'he clear- 
headed president, Mrs. Collins, has some- 
times expre-sed fear that all the progres- 
sive ideas had taken Horace Greeley’s 
advice to young men, and “gone West;” 
but as a whole, she has had much to cheer 
and encourage her. The range of work 
has been broad, from asking Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States, in 
the name of the club, to remove from office 
the Governor of Dakota ‘Territory, for ar- 
bitrurily thwarting the will of that Terri- 
tory in vetoing the woman suffrage bill 
passed by both houses of the ‘Territorial 
Legislature, to begging our own City 
Council to close the drinking-saloons of 
the city at eleven o'clock instead of twelve. 
We have rejoiced over the fact that the 
English House of Commons has gained 
fifteen new members for woman suffrage 
within the last year, and congratulated the 
little Connecticut town of Marlboro’ for 
putting a woman on its school committee. 
We have also presented various petitions 
to our State Legislature. Believing that 
temperance and social purity are princi- 
ples in which women are vitally interest- 
ed, the relation of suffrage to these has 
been a subject of almost continual discus- 
sion. Dr. Abbie Cutler has talked upon 
‘Health, and How to Preserve [t;” Mrs. 
Whitehead has talked piquantly upon 
“Dress Reform,” claiming that women can 
never attain true independence while man- 
acled by the present health-destroying 
popular style of dress. We have been in- 
strumental in having a course of lectures 
given to the public, in Unity Hall, which 
we have come to consider the Faneuil 
Hall of Hartford. The last three lectures 
were by Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, and Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant. It is impossible to give in so brief 
a report a full account of our work. Con- 
fident that some time we shall be allowed 
to exercise our inherent right to suffrage, 
we determined that the ignorant vote of 
the country should not be augmented by 
our advent as full-fledged citizens, so we 
have earnestly endeavored to inform our- 
selves as to the live topics of the day. We 
have bad tariff or protection and free 
trade explained and discussed by men of 
intelligence and ability, also the industrial 
conditions of the country, and proposed 
remedies for existing wrongs. We have 
had the “single tax theory” or Henry 
George plan regarding land expounded. 
We had the construction of municipal gov- 
ernment and its application explained to 
the club. Also a minute exposition of the 
Austraiian method of voting, which se- 
cures a secret ballot, by which bribery. in- 
timidation, and ballot-box stuffing will be 
prevented. During the late convention of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the club satisfactorily enacted the 
part of host to the members assembled. 
Considering the paucity of our numbers, 
and the obstacles encountered, we feel 
well satisfied with what the club has ac- 
complished, and think its future full of 
promise. EMILy O. KIMBALL, 

Delegate Hartford E. R. Club. 
Henry B. Blackwell, in the absence of 
the delegate, gave the report for New 
Hampshire: 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

KEENE, N. H., May 28, 1888. _ 
At a convention in ‘oncord, June 29, 
1887, the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association was re-organized, no 
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run four wheelers of an improved type. 
t 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Misa ANNE HvpDE, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, has received a gold 
medal for an historical essay. 

Mrs. E. L. SAxon will spend the rest of 
June in Nebraska, lecturing on woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. LABOUCHERE is giving campaign 
addresses in favor of Gladstone and Home 
Rule. 

Miss DELPHINE BAKER is about to es- 
tablish a Christian newspaper in Jeru- 
salem. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has a new 
granddaughter, born on the day of the 
great Woman Suftrage Festival. 

Mrs. JuL1A WARD HOWE has an arti- 
cle in the last Forum on the money ques- 
tion in homes. . 


Miss AMELIE RIVvEs, the young Virgin- 
ian author, is engaged to Mr. Archer 
Chandler. They will marry next autumn, 
and reside in Paris. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD will take a 
company of young women to Europe this 
summer for a three months’ trip, and will 
resume the charge of her home school at 
Berlin in the autumn. 

Miss AGNES BROWN BLACKWELL, a 
daughter of Rev. Antoinette L. Brown 
Blackwell, was awarded the highest prize 
in the “life class” at Cooper Union at its 
late annual examination. 

Mrs. Eviza Ruporr, of New Orleans, 
has been for years the secretary of the 
Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. Her husband was a druggist, and 
since his death she has carried on the busi- 
ness successfully. 


Mrs. MATILDA B. CARSE has been elect- 
ed a member of the Board of Education of 
Cook County, Ill., in which Chicago is 
situated. The Chicago Times calls upon 
Mayor Roche to follow a good example, 
and appoint one or more women upon the 
school board of the city. 


ELLEN RUssELL EMERSON, author of 
‘Indian Myths,” is said to be the first 
woman chosen a member of the Société de 
France, which includes in its membership 
the most distinguished archeologists in 
Europe. Mrs. Emerson is now in Paris 
studying her specialty, the Mexican In- 
dians, in the libraries and museums. 


Mrs. SARAH M. PERKINS and Mrs. MAR- 
THA MCCLELLAN BROWN took part in the 
lively debate for a suffrage plank in the 
platform of the Ohio Prohibition party, at 
the convention in Toledo, and won the 
day. One delegate who was opposed to it 
said: ‘‘Had these women kept silent, we 
could have kept it out.””’ The women did 
not choose to keep silent when a great 
principle was discussed. 


REV. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, of Engle- 
wood, Ill., preached the funeral sermon of 
the late W. C. 8. Baker, of that place, and 
made an address to the thirteen hundred 
persons who assembled soon after on the 
occasion of the benefit given for his fam- 








(Continued on Si d Page.) 








ily. ‘The local and county Lodges of Odd 
Fellows were so delighted with her timely 
and appreciative words that they passed 


| resolutions of thanks, and presented them 


to her, handsomely engrossed and framed. 


Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow, president of 
the horse railroad in Dover, N. H., is a 
comely woman just in her prime. She is 
an earnest woman suffragist. She was a 
pleasant presence at the New England 
Woman Suffrage Festival last week. A 
recent number of the Street Railway Gazette 
contains a good likeness of Mrs. Dow, with 
an account of her life, which pictures an 
honorable and really remarkable career. 
Few women have possessed so many and 
so varied talents, or have succeeded so 
well in everything they have undertaken. 
We shall give next week a fuller account 
of what this lady has achieved. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American Association of the Red Cross, 
addressed the young ladies of Wellesley 
College Saturday, and on Sunday she as- 
sisted at the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monument at Malden. Among the decora- 
tions worn by Miss Barton on state occa- 
sions are the iron cross of Germany, pre- 
sented by Emperor William, the gold cross 
of honor presented by the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Baden, emblems and 
jewels from the Queen of Servia, Empress 
Augusta, and other royal ladies of Eu- 
repean courts; honorary badges from the 
German Woffengenossen of America, the 
International Committee of Geneva, the 
Grand Army and other national military 
organizations. 
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‘ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 
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meetings having been held since 1880. A 
constitution was adopted. Officers were 
elected, and it wis voted to continue auxil- 
iary both to the New = and the 
American Associations. rs. E. J. C. 
Gilbert, of Keene, is president of the new 
organization, and her ability, energy and 
enthusiasm for the cause make the choice 
one which promises well for its future. 

A suffrage league has been formed in 
Keene in the past year, but it is small, 
and has done no work beyond trying to 
create a public sentiment in its favor. 

The W.C.'T. U. are doing good work 
all through the State, and the number of 
those who acknowledge the need of the 
ballot to accomplish the end they labor 
for is increasing. At their last State Con- 
vention a resolution was adopted favoring 
woman suffrage. 

A petition for municipal suffrage for 
women was presented at our last Legisla- 
ture, and was referred toa special com- 
mittee who gave a majority report in favor 
of it; but action upon it was indefinitely 
postponed. 

In spite of great indifference and many 
discouragements, the friends of the cause 
in the State are hopeful for its future. 

M.N. Ewa, Sec’y N. H. W. S. A. 


Mr. Blackwell added additional particu- 
lars detailing a successful hearing and 
spirited legislative debate at Concord, 
N. H., and an eloquent address made by 
Hon. Oliver Branch, of Weare, before the 
Granite State Club. The New Hampshire 
suffragists would go before the Legisla- 
ture at its next session and ask for muni- 
cipal and presidential suffrage. The New 
Hampshire society had much reason to 
take courage. The ballot should be put 
into the women’s hands and they would 
then exercise this right. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, in the absence 
of Miss Laura Moore, read the report of 
Vermont. 

The report was accepted. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney addressed the 
meeting. 

If husbands went to their wives they 
would secure much valuable  inform- 
ation concerning municipal and State 
affairs, as they were studying these mat- 
ters thoroughly. ‘There was every reason 
for encouragement. ‘To be sure there had 
been defeat after defeat, but these were all 
fitting the women for voting. 

Mrs. ‘Tolman 
Rhode [sland. 

Mrs. Stone then reported for the Massa- 
chusetts Society. 


read the report of 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has been prosperous and active 
during the past year. The meetings of 
the executive committee have been held 
as usual every month except July and 
August. Ateach of these meetings Miss 
Pond has reported the work of the month, 
and the treasurer, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, 
has rendered an itemized account of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

The annual meeting was held Jan. 31 
and Feb. 1. Reports were made for sixty- 
two leagues. Some of these had been 
very active. Nearly all had worked for 
the Bazaar, circulated petitions and liter- 
ature, held parlor or public meetings, and 
more or less looked after their senators 
and representatives. Wm. I. Bowditch 
was re-elected president, and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond was re-engaged as State organ- 
izer. Following the annual meeting, the 
next evening, Feb. 2, was a sociable and 
reception to Mrs. Rebecca Moore, of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided 
and presented Mrs. Moore, who was most 
cordially received. Mrs. 8. 5. Fessenden 
attended this and several other meetings 
and was a valuable helper. ‘The usual 
petitions for municipal and presidential 
suffrage and for a constitutional amend- 
ment were circulated, and were referred 
by the Legislature to the joint special com- 
mittee, which gave a hearing in the Green 
Room, Jan. 25. Only one remonstrant 
appeared. The usual fate met petitioners. 
A bill for municipal woman suffrage was 
reported and ably supported by its friends. 
But the opponents refused to set a day for 
the final vote, and then had it brought up 
on a Monday in a thin House, when many 
members who went home on Sunday had 
not returned. As a result the vote in 
favor was smaller than for many years, be- 
ing only 50 to 121, with 69 members ab- 
sent. Feb. 20, a hearing was had on peti- 
tion of Samuel E. Sewall, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Ednah D. Cheney and 
others: 

1. To give mothers the equal care, cus- 
tody and education of their minor children. 

2. To give married women a right to 
appoint guardians for their minor children 
by will. 

3. To repeal the act of 1887 limiting in- 
heritance of persona! property. 

4. To regulate and equalize the descent 
p=! personal property between husband and 

fe. 

5. To equalize.courtesy and dower, and 
the descent of real estate between husband 
and wife. . 

6. To enable husbands and wives to 
make gifts, contracts and conveyances di- 
rectly with one another, and to authorize 
suits between them. 

Addresses in support of the petitions 
were made by Mr. Sewall, Mrs. Cheney, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson, Mr. G. Fall, George A. O. 
Ernst, H. B. Blackwell and others. 

Mr. Samuel E. Sewall had drawn six 
bills to cover these measures, aud though 
a second hearing was granted on Feb. 25, 
every one of these joint measures failed of 
enactment, for the reason that the class 
whose rights were involved, viz.: women, 
have no votes. On July 9 the executive 


committee voted to hold another Bazaar. 
P ons were actively carried on, and 
when in December the Bazaar opened, 
there were tables from five States— Maine, 
Vermont, Michigan, Kansas and sixty 
Massachusetts Leagues. ‘The result was 
over $7.700 goods sold. Of this sum 
$1,275.54 were paid over to the States that 
had tables, without charge for any ex- 
penses. In May the Massachusetts socie- 
ty united with the New England W. S. A. 
in a sociable at the Hotel Vendome. Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, who was the guest of 
the occasion, made an admirable speech. 
There was a great crowd and a most en- 
joyable time. October 19 a reception was 

iven to Miss Francesa E. Willard at the 

otel Brunswick. Lucy Stone presided. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave the address 
of welcome, and let us into the secret of 
the way by which Miss Willard had be- 
gun to come to her present great renown. 
Five County Conventions have been held: 
Plymouth County, Sept. 30; Worcester 
County, Oct. 6; Middlesex County, Oct. 
17; Essex County, Nov. 28; Suffolk Coun- 
ty, April 23. The leagues of these counties 
came together with basket lunches at these 
meetings, and reported their work, which 
was in many cases most encouraging. 
Excellent speeches were made by these 
local workers, and the sociable suppers 
with many tables served to make the 
workers acquainted, and thus strength- 
ened the bond of fellowship. Space was 
taken in Mechanics’ Charitable Fair, and a 
supply of suftraye literature kept for sale 
and for free distribution during the whole 
time of the fair. Thirty-six leagues have 
been formed, so that now there are eighty- 
seven leagues. Forty-two parlor meetings 
have been held, and seven public meet- 
ings. Four new leaflets have been pub- 
lished. More than 500,000 pages of the 
leaflets have been sent out from the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. ‘They are or- 
dered by local leagues, by State societies, 
by individuals, by young disputants in 
schools and colleges; sometimes a single 
hundred at ten cents; sometimes 25,000 at 
atime. Mrs. C. C. Hussey has generous- 
ly furnished the means of much gratuic- 
ous distribution of tracts. In November 
six delegates were sent to the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Philadelphia. Miss Cora 
Seott Pond, as State organizer and general 
agent, has pushed the work for the Bazaar, 
for the formation of leagues, and tor the 
holding of conventions and lectures, in an 
effective and satisfactory manner. Mrs. 
Louise Tyler has also rendered valuable 
assistance in organizing leagues. The 
work of the year has been constant in the 
State, and considerable aid by members of 
this association has been given to work in 
other States. We have gained less in the 
Legislature than for many previous years, 
but the intelligent interest in the cause 
and sympathy with it is greater than ever. 

LUCY STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Com. Mass. W. S. A. 

Rev. Fielder {srael, of Salem, spoke 
briefly, declaring that woman suffrage was 
the greatest of all causes. 

Frederick Douglass, of Washington, 
was received with applause. He compli- 
mented the address of Mrs. Cheney. If 
he had as clear a head he should not fear 
to appear before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He expressed, very touch- 
ingly, his gratitude to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts who had aided him at the time 
of ‘his escape from slavery, had assisted 
him in his poverty, and had finally bought 
him from his master for seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, and made him a present 
of himself. One thing he liked about the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was that from its very beginning it 
had admitted men and women on equal 
terms. ‘You do not contradict your own 
principles. In view of these things, what- 
ever time may be given me on earth, be it 
little or much, will be devoted as far as I 
am able to this great cause of woman.” 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


There was a very large attendance at the 
afternoon session. Among the advocates 
of the cause upon the platform were Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Clara Barton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, of Leeds, 
England, Rev. Henry E. Blanchard, of 
Maine, John L. Whiting, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, of 
Finland, and Madame Alli Trygg, of Fin- 
land. 

The treasurer read the financial state- 
ment, which shows expenditures, $816.74; 
receipts, $1063.71; balance on hand, 
$246.97. 

The Association then, by a unanimous 
vote, adopted 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, 1. That the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, on its 20th anniversary, 
rejoices in the existence of an organized woman 
suffrage society in every New England State. 

2. We recommend to each State society to em- 
ploy a State organizer to form Suffrage Leagues in 
every town and city. 

3. Werecommend each League to hold monthly 
meetings, to get up petitions for municipal and 
presidential suffrage and a 16th amendment, to 
distribute tracts and leaflets, to circulate the 
Woman's JouRNAL, and especially to promote 
the nomination and election of suffragists as sen- 
ators and representatives. 

4. We will celebrate in 1890 the 40th anniver- 
sary of the first national woman suffrage conven- 
tion, held in Worcester in 1850. 

5. We claim for women equal pay for equal 
work, equal liberty of choice in industrial avoca- 
tions, and the reform of all laws which bear un- 
equally upon women in person, family or prop- 


erty. 

é. We heartily co-operate with the temperance 
movement, and demand for women an equal vote 
on liquor license for the safety and protection of 
their homes. 

7. We thank the delegates who voted at the 
M. E. General Conference for the admission 
of women, and we rejoice that, after four days’ 
discussion, nearly one-half of the conference were 
recorded by their votes in favor of women’s ad- 


mission. 
the renewed attempt in Wash- 





8. We regard 
ington Territory to set aside by judicial interfer- 


ence u a frivolous pretext, the enactments of 
the ial corse alee af for 


Legisiature, woman 
suffrage, as a flagrant injustice which merits im- 
peachment and removal. 


Officers were elected for the eusuing 


year as follows: 
OFFICERS. 


President—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss Abby W. 
May, Sarah Shaw Russell, Maria S. Porter, Miss 
Anne Whitney, Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. George 
F. Hoar, ex-Gov. John D. Long, ex-Gov. Wil- 
liam Claflin, Hon. J. G. Abbott, Hon. John E. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, William 1. Bowditch, Rev. 
Samuel es ogg Jobn G. Whittier, Rev. 


F. A. Hinckley, all of Massachusetts; Maine, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt, 
Sarah W. Devoll, M. D., Hon. Thomas B, Reed, 


ex-Gov. Fred. Robie; New Hampshire, Mrs. 
C. A. Quimby, Hon. Henry W. Biair, Dr. J. H. 
Gallinger, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt; Vermont, 
Mrs. Tucker, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. Emily E. 
Reed; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, 
Mrs. K. Wood, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Mary C. Peckham, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Lillie 
B. C. Wyman, Hon. John C. Wyman, Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, Augustine Jones, George L. 
Clark, Miss Charlotte Thomas; Connecticut, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Mrs. 
J. M. Bissell, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Auditor—Joln L. Whiting. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mrs. Ade- 
laide A. Claflin, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall, all for Mas- 
sachusetts; Maine, Mrs. O’Brion, Miss Charlotte 
Thomas, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens; for New Hamp- 
shire, Mrs. A. S. White, Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Mary E.H. Dow; for Vermont, C. M. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. A. D. Chandler; for Rhode Island, 
Mrs. E. B. Chace, Martha W. Greene, Gen. T. W. 
Chace; for Connecticut, Mrs. Emily P. Collins 
and Mrs. Emily O. Kimball. 

Mrs. Alice Seatcherd, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, spoke on the condition of woman 
suffrage in her own country. and said that 
the working-women especially needed the 
ballot. ‘The speaker wanted to see women 
hold together, and pvever submit to cal- 
umnies against their sex. ‘It is very hard 
to convince some men that indulgence is 
not justice. But I would rather have one 
shred of justice than any amount of indul- 
gence.” 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, 
traced the progress of man’s personal lib- 
erty, as an argument for the suffrage of 
woman. Man can himself almost remem- 
ber when he was the slave of a master and 
obliged to slave fora master. Woman in 
the very Garden of Eden opened man’s 
eyes, and has been his equal ever since. She 
made an exceedingly able and eloquent ad- 
dress, closing with the emphatic sentence, 
‘**Friends, all injustice works a loss.” 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, of Florence, 
Mass., while considering the methods to 
be adopted in carrying out the objects 
of the movement, said ‘One fundamental 
thought—the thought of unity—should not 
be lost sight of.” 

Miss Clara Barton referred to various 
press notices concerning her nativity, her 
foreign avcent, and her alleged unbelief in 
woman suffrage. She went on to prove 
her Yankee origin and her belief in suf- 
frage. ‘‘I was born inthe town of Oxford, 
Worcester County, in the old State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and my ancestors were of the 
same place.”’ She spoke earnestly in favor 
of woman suffrage. Her addre3s will be 
published in full. 

Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, spoke 
of the peculiar characteristics of her na- 
tive country, and of the part borne by the 
women throughout its history. Women 
were allowed to take a part in municipal 
affairs there in 1879, and the Baroness felt 
proud of this superior position over her 
American sisters. 

The closing address was made by Miss 
Alli Trygg, of Finland. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of not having complete 
control of the English language, Miss 
Trygg delighted her audience. She spoke 
on the relation of the church and. educa- 
tion as it exists in Finland. She also 
touched upon the course of studies pursued 
in Finnish schools, and claimed that the 
educational institutions of her country 
were among the best. Every child, boys 
and girls alike, were taught sewing and 
the use of tools. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker described 
the varied and incessant labors of Miss 
Trygg in Finland as teacher, journalist and 
author. She had asked Miss I'rygg to take 
as her topie the industrial education now 
conferred on Finnish women. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said: **All this which 
we have heard this afternoon about Fin- 
ldnd and England and vur own country, 
has one meaning and represents one idea— 
the right and the duty and the need of 
woman suffrage.” 

The convention adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


in 


THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage Fes- 
tival, the closing feature of the anniver- 
sary meetings of the New England Woman 
Suffirage Association, was held in Music 
Hall, last Wednesday evening, May 30, and 





, Was a most noteworthy and brilliant occa- 


sion. ‘The hall was decorated with flags 
and with the silk and velvet banners of the 
eighty-seven suftrage leagues of Massachu- 
setts, and, in connection with the flowers 
and evergreens, presented a most attractive 
appearance. Over nine hundred people sat 
down to the supper at six o’clock, and at 
seven, when the speaking began, both gal- 
leries were also filled. ‘The audience was 
enthusiastic, and altogether it was the fin- 
est meeting ever held in this city by the suf- 
fragists. ‘There were present Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant, of London; Miss Alli 
Trygg, of Finland, Baroness Gripenberg, 
of Finland, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of 
Indiana; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Miss Clara Barton, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Ed- 





nah D. Cheney, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 








William Lioyd Garrison, Jr., Henry B. 
Blackwell, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall Theodore D. Weld, Sam- 
uel May, Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode 
Island; the Rev. D. P. Livermore, Caro- 
line M. Severance, Anne Whitney, Mrs. 
Mary E. H. Dow, and others. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, in a brief speech, in- 
troduced the president of the evening, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 


ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 


Fifty years ago, when Abby Kelley and 
the sisters Sarah and Angelina Grimké 
made their first plea for woman’s rights, 
no feasts were spread for them. They had 
no festivals, rich with music and glad wel- 
come. Instead, there stood opposed to 
them every sect in Christendom, every 
party in politics, every newspaper in the 
world with the single exception of the 
Liberator, edited by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. They were regarded as fair game 
for mobocrats, and for the most vulgar 
abuse. But in its essential justice, the idea 
of equal haman rights had all the forces 
of the universe on its side. 

With free speech, a free press and a just 
cause, behold the change! The largest 
Protestant denomination in the country, 
after four days’ discussion, fails only by a 
narrow majority of granting equal rights 
to women. One political party after an- 
other gives us a plank, and many of the 
newspapers report the truth about our 
meetings. Women now have better work, 
better wages, better education, much bet- 
ter laws, and some shreds of political 
rights. 

I shall not make a long speech this 
evening, as we have with us friends froin 
abroad, as well as from the United States, 
whom we are glad to welcome, and whom 
you will all want to hear. 


Mrs. Livermore, upon taking the chair, 
referred to former festivals held by the 
Association. At first the woman suffrage 
festival was held in the parlors of the New 
England Women’s Club. That was ample 
for it. Then in Wesleyan Hall: that was 
sufficiently large. ‘Then in the Meionaon, 
which always brought to her mind,‘*Hark! 
from the tombs,” when she heard anybody 
speaking in it. We thought it was a 
wonderful success when we could fill that 
hall, but here we are to-night in Music 
Hall, and it is none too large for us. We 
have made great gains. Twenty years 
ago I went with Mrs. Stanton to Spring- 
field. [ll., to hold a woman suffrage meet- 
ing, and then we were obliged to take out 
a license costing $5 for the privilege of 
talking in the Opera House on woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Stanton said, “Put that 
license away and don’t allow it ever to 
see the light.” I said: ‘‘Some day it shall 
see the light,” and here itis. [Applause.] 
To-night, instead of being obliged to pay 
$5 for the privilege of talking, we charge 
people $1 apiece for the privilege of com- 
ing to hear, and 1,000 people have paid a 
dollar and have come. It is a wonderful 
gain. I have now the pleasure of present- 
ing to you Mrs. Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, 
born in Kentucky, rearedin Indiana. The 
mother of ‘*Ben-Hur,” ete., will now ad- 
dress you. 

Mrs. Wallace spuke in part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. WALLACE. 


If Brother Jasper was here to-night he 
would say: ‘“T'he world do move.” When 
in the history of this nation has there been 
such a meeting as this? As I looked over 
it a few moments ago, I contrasted it with 
similar meetings in the past, not for so 
nuble an object as this, but where men 
generally met for convivial purposes and 
women were excluded. But here we see 
men and women meeting upon a footin 
of equality, which is the best earnest an 
indication of what the future has in store 
for humanity. We will not dwell upon 
what we have secured in the past, but we 
shall press on to whatis before, and never 
stop antil we secure a recognition of our 
equal right as human beings to develop 
our individuality as best we may, and im- 
press our personality upon all the laws 
and the legislation under which we are to 
live, and under which we are to rear our 
children. In speaking before an audience 
some time ago in New York, as I like to 
have all my meetings open with a recog- 
nition of God’s overruling care and love, a 
minister was asked to read a selection from 
tHe Bible, and what do you suppose he 
read? He read Paul’s letter to Timothy, 
in which he tells women they are to obey 
their husbands. Well, I thought that was 
something of a ‘‘poser.” How was I to 
get rid of it, as the subject of my address 
was woman’s right and woman’s political 
equality? I got up and asked the pardon 
of the audience for a few moments’ delay 
to allow me an opportunity to thank the 
minister for his selection of Scripture, as 
it recalled to my mind what otherwise 
might have been forgotten. ‘This whole 
movement had been misunderstood as an 
antagonism between the sexes, which I as- 
sured them was a mistake; we intended to 
obey our husbands; wherever women had 
the suffrage we found they were still as 
obedient as where they had not; but one 
thing we had resolved, and that was that 
we would not obey every other woman’s 
husband. One at a time, dear brothers. 
This movement will not make anybody 
disloyal to your interests. It will only 
equip us with larger powers to assist you 
in the development of humanity and in the 
solution of the greatest question of the 
age, and that is the ability of the race for 
self-government. That is what this whole 
movement means. God has given to us as 
a pation a problem to solve. Let no 
woman look on with an indifferent eye and 
say she is satisfied with the present ap- 

of things and forbear to put out 
hand and raise it against the things 
that threaten the destruction of this gov- 


ernment. Let us labor that we may secure 
this privilege of citizenship, and cry aloud 
aa oes until oe convinve 

no perpetuity toa nation 
forgets God. - 

Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, was 
the next speaker. She was not quite sure 
that she was looked upon as a wholly ciy- 
ilized person. She said: 

ADDRESS OF BARONESS GRIPENBERG, 

I feel that 8 ae suspect us of being halt 
savages, and perhaps you thought that 
during this supper we would rather have 
been sitting in some dirty tent in our own 
country, and eating with our flogers: That 
is not the case. We have wer ourselves 
very much this evening. only strange 
thing to me is that I have never before in 
my life had supper with so man 
woman's rights people. Especially I get 
quite puzzled when I look at the gentle. 
men, because I always used to be told that 
those men who joined the awful strong- 
minded women were poor, unhappy cow- 
ards; and yet when I look at these gentle- 
men [ think they look quite as happy and 
contented as our opponents. I know that 
there are many people who dislike this 

reat movement, but where should we 
standing to-day if we had not had these 
great movements? In Finland we are al- 
ways longing for that period in our spring 
when there is the melting and breaking u 
of the ice, for every brook, river, lake, all 
the bays and the sea are covered with thick 
ice, which shuts us out from the rest of 
the world until it goes with this breaking 
up in the spring. It is true that it may 
disturb some one, it may take away our 
bridges. or some one’s life may be lost, but 
until it comes we know that we cannot be 
free. Soin these great movements. God 
bless all the high and noble ideas which go 
over the world like purifying, ice-breaking 
storms, and God bless this, our dear spring 
storm, our woman’s rights question ! 


Miss Alli Trygg, of Finland, was next 
introduced and recited a poem in the Fin- 
nish tongue, which she afterwards trans- 
lated into English. She said: 


That is a little Finnish song, and I do 
not think it would be much use for you to 
hear it in English. It is about a young 
girl; she is sitting on a mountain and see- 
ing a ship, and on the ship is her sweet- 
heart (I believe that is what you call it), 
and he comes down, and they are talking 
together. You know the Baroness Gripen- 
berg and myself are like Aaron and Moses, 
Moses had a slow tongue and could not 
speak, and God sent Aaron with him. And 
so, as we have gone through America I 
have been silent. I tried yesterday to 
speak a little in English, and the Boston 
Herald said that the lady “labored under 
the disadvantage of not having complete 
control of the English language.” I feel 
very much sympathy with the reporter of, 
the Herald; and I think he waduesteads 
how very hard labor it is to speak in a lan- 
guage of which we have not control. So 

am not going to speak. I know many 
who speak better than I, and you are long- 
ing to hear them. I have been very hap- 
py in America. This is going to be my 
last week in America. The first week in 
America was the happiest week in my life, 
when I was at the great Council in Wash- 
ington. The last week is quite as happy 
as that. Then the beginning was beautiful ; 
now the end is beautiful ; so you see every- 
thing will be beautiful, and I shall return 
to my home very glad to have been here, 
and [| think I must come back and learn 
much more of your great country. I thank 
all the ladies here. In all the meetings I 
have attended, I have been very glad in- 
deed to see how many people join these 
great forces. I shall have great hope and 
great trust when I come to my home. I will 
remember how many sisters on the other 
side of the ocean are working and strug- 
gling here with us—all from the very bot- 
tom of my heart. [Applause. ] 


Mrs. Livermore said if any one in the 
audience thought they could make a better 
speech in the Finnish tongue than Miss 
'T'rygg had done in English, they were wel- 
come to try; but no one presented himself 
for the contest. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke in 
place of Mrs. Stanton, who was unable to 
attend. She said: 


When Mrs. Livermore told me that I 
was to fill this honored place, I said I 
should have known it long ago, but after 
all it would make no difference; for, 
friends, that woman whose place I now 
occupy, when she was yet hardly thirty, 
conceived this whole programme of the 
political equality of women. That saint, 
Lucretia Mott, organized that convention 
with her, but when Elizabeth said in her 

oung zeal that all these wrongs can never 
be redressed until woman puts that little 
white ballot in the box for herself, 
Lucretia said, “Elizabeth, thee will spoil 
everything; thee asks too much.” But 
she felt in her heart she did not ask too 
much. That resolution was put to vote 
in the Seneca Falls Convention. That 
was the — and this is the ending, 
almost. For such an audience as this, 
after such a council as we had at Wash- 
ington, means jubilee somewhere, 00 
very far off either. I cannot tell how it is 
to be. But forty years in the wildernes® 
means Canaan very near. [Applause.] It 
be Sn oy a a yee it gre 

peaceful struggle, this womanly 
of waiting and poayind and working—for 
how these women can work—must have 
its reward. 


William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., said: 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON. 

I chanced upon a recent western trip 
find myself in Kansas, where women V 
at municipal elections and where prohibi- 
tion effectively prohibits. Present to ™Y 
eyes was the novelty of a State, opu- 
lent in fertile farms and thriving cities, ' 
choicest homes and in a po on difi- 
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savagery within its wilderness was mild 
com to the savagery of slavery ou its 
— And, marvel greater thau its 
material transformation, was the moral 
triumph it presents. Not an open 
shop within its limits, with two cities 
with women a a eary or 
in every pollin mupicipa 
= marking no distinction of sex. And 
far back, in the early days of hardship and 
danger, the prophecy of it all came from 
the lips of a brave woman who 


‘The pilgrims crosted the sea 

The 8 sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 

In October, 1854, Gov. Reeder and party, 
starting out to inspect the Territory, were 
received at primitive Lawrence. ‘The Pio- 
neer Boarding-House was the place, and 
four rude planks the platform. ‘To a con- 
ventional toast to the ladies of Kansas, 
Mrs. 8. N. Wood replied in these words, 
which are deservedly embalmed in the 
State’s history : ‘‘Woman’s sphere is wher- 
ever there is a wrong to right, a tear to 
wipe away, a good work to carry forward. 
And ’tis here, to guard our beautiful State 
from the invasion of wrong, oppression, 
intemperance, and all that tends to debase 
and demoralize mankind. Yes, Kansas 


_must and will feel that woman has an in- 


fluence, and that influence on the side of 
God and truth.” 

As the tourist of to-day views from the 
windows of his parlor-car the beauties of 
a region supplemented by the hand of man, 
which here, instead of defacing nature, 
seems to have touched the landscape only 
to adorn it with planted trees and culti- 
vated fields, it is impossible for him to 
realize the privations, sacrifices and trag- 
edies upon which the State is built. Its 
first and noblest governor, still in vigor- 
ous life. cares for the nation’s wards in the 
fine Indian school at Lawrence, and his 
noble wife, the historian of the trial days 
of Kansas, still labors by his side. 

The world cannot show an equally 
speedy transition from barbarism to a 
high civilization, made _ possible by 
woman’s partnership with man. Her 
sphere is ‘‘wherever there is a wrong to 
right,” as the cohorts of slavery learned 
to know. ‘*Wherever there is a tear to 
wipe away,” as when in recent years, the 
thousands of colored refugees in the great 
exodus, were fed and nursed by women, 
directed by Elizabeth Comstock and Laura 
Haviland. ‘*Wherever a good work is to 
be carried forward.” Not long ago, upon 
a single street in the State capital, one 
hundred and fifteen grog-shops held out 
temptation to the weak and fallen. To- 
day you may search through every city in 
the State and see no sign of a saloon, but 
everywhere sobriety and thrift and order, 
thanks to the revised sphere of woman as 
defined by Mrs. Wood. 

In the attractive State House at Topeka, 
the Historical Society has garnered up the 
relics and the mementoes of the days when 
Kansas was the theatre of the nation’s 
struggle. ‘he grave and benignant face 
of old John Brown, the picture of Col. 
Montgomery, the photograph of Gov. 
Reeder in his laborer’s disguise, fleeing 
from the Territory, the marble effigies and 
painted portraits of the New England 
founders of Lawrence, the supporters of 
the Emigrant Aid Society, and the brief 
line of governors look down upon the visi- 
tor, but among them all,no woman. Equal 
in courage and sacrifice to her mates, 
whose greatness without her were impos- 
sible, the gallery of worthies is incomplete 
lacking her presence. More forward than 
her sister States in recognized equality, 
Kansas must not tarry at the half-way 
house of municipal suffrage. And, press- 
ing on to the full goal of State and nation- 
al recognition, the State House, opening its 
doors to her representatives, will not be 
long in adding to its family collection of 
paintings the mothers of the State. And 
may Massachusetts follow closely the 
footsteps of her prairie daughter ! 


Mrs. Lucy Stone told an incident in the 
career of Mrs. Wood, who was referred to 
in Mr. Garrison’s address : 


When the city of Lawrence was besieged 
by border ruffians and all the powder and 
ammunition were gone, Mrs. Wood went 
bravely out through the lines of the 
enemy, procured a supply Of powder and 
shot which she secreted in her clothing, and 
came back ‘*stuffed out round and round” 
with the powder, without which Lawrence 
would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. And yet Lawrence builds a gal- 
lery for its heroes and leaves out rs. 
peed. But it will put her there some 

ay. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was introduced 
by Mrs. Livermore as a woman who in the 
old times had been ridiculed, belied, and 
had every conceivable discourtesy heaped 
upon her by the opponents of equal rights. 
Miss Anthony said: 


ADDRESS OF MISS ANTHONY. 

I have made every possible inquiry this 
evening if there was not some way in 
which to ventilate Music Hall, and I was 
answered, ‘*No; you have all the air ‘you 
ean get.” Now, my good men and breth- 
ren, when we women get to be architects, 
if we cannot devise some plan by which a 
little fresh air can be introduced into an 
audience chamber of any sort, whether it 
is the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington or Music Hall in Boston, I shall 
then certainly be compelled to give up 
that women are no smarter than men. 
(Laughter.] But you must first give us a 
chance. Miss Anthony related something 
of her early experience in the suftr 
movement, stating the reasons which first 

her to become an advocate of the cause. 

e referred to the time when, in a meet- 
ing of school teachers in the State of New 
York, she, as one of the teachers, had 
risen to address the meeting. She said, 

Mr. Pres ” and the chairman came 
the front of the platform and leaning 
iorward in a solicitous voice, 

What will the lady have?’ When it was 


ing a storm arose which lasted for half an 
hour, during which time. she remained 
standing, and at the close of which she 
was, by asmall majority, given permission 
to speak. she told how, little by little, 
advances had been made, until women were 
freely allowed to speak in such a meeting, 
were put upon its committees, and made its 
officers. And now we have come to an- 
other demand. Instead of demanding 
simply the right to speak, simply the right 
to express an opinion, we are demanding 
the right to have our opinions counted at 
the ballot-box. [Applause.] And there 
will be no rest, there will be no cessation 
of this magnificent warfare, of this grand- 
est battle that was ever fought since the sun 
began toshine, until our demand is granted. 
[Applause.] Men of Massachusetts, if you 
want to get rid of us, if you don’t want us 
to be forever scolding you, you must take 
down the bars, take down all the barriers, 
and give to women perfect freedom to 
have their opinions counted er, with 
men’s opinions. What is this little thiug 
that we are asking for? It seems so little; 
it is yet everything. I remember when 
your silver-tongued orator said, ‘To talk 
of freedom to the negro without the ballot 
is mockery.’”’ Never was truer utterance 
made; and I have said from that day to 
this, and all women of this movement say 
to-day, that to talk freedom to women 
without the ballot is mockery, precisely 
as it is mockery, and always has been con- 
sidered mockery, to talk to men of free- 
dom without the ballot. What is this bal- 
lot? What does your right to vote in this 
country, men and brethren, say to you? 
What does that right say to every possible 
man, native and foreign, black and white, 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, 
drunk and sober, to every possible man 
outside the State prison, the idiot and the 
lunatic asylums? What does it everywhere 
under the shadow of the American flag 
say to every man? It says, ‘*Your judg- 
ment is sound, your opinion is worthy to 
be eounted.” ‘That isit. And now, on the 
other hand, what does it say to every pos- 
sible woman, native and foreign, black 
and white, rich and poor, educated and 
ignorant, virtuous and vicious, to every 
possible woman under the shadow of our 
flag? It says,*‘ Your judgment is not sound, 
your opinion is not worthy to be counted.” 
Do you not see how this fact that every 
possible man’s opinion the moment he ar- 
rives at the age of twenty one is thus re- 
spected, and thus counted, educates all 
men into the knowledge that they possess 
the political authority of every other man? 
The poorest ditch-digger’s opinion counts 
for just as much as does the opinion of the 
proudest millionaire. It is a good thing; 
I believe in it. I would not take from the 
most ignorant man under the shadow of 
the flag the right to vote, but I do want to 
make you understand the difference in 
our position. I want to say to you what 
all of you know, that if there was still left 
under the shadow of the flag any class of 
men who are still disfranchised, that class 
would rise in rebellion against the gov- 
ernment before it would submit to the out- 
rage. We women cannot rise in open 
rebellion. Men are our fathers and broth- 
ers and husbands and sons. But we shall 
stand and plead and demand the right to 
be heard, and not only to be heard but to 
have our votes counted and coined into 
law, until the very crack of doom, if need 
be. [Applause.] 

The next speaker was Henry B. Black- 
well. He said: 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


The year 1888 has in it for woman suf- 
frayists great possibilities of retrospective 
enthusiasm. ‘l'wenty years ago this week, 
in this citv, was organized the New Eng- 
jland Woman Suffrage Association, the par- 
ent of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation the year following, and of the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL. What a brave twenty 
years’ fight this noble New England So- 
ciety has made against wind and tide; 
holding its own and steadily advancing. in 
spite of an immense annual influx of un- 
educated people from abroad and of a 
great annual migration of our own enlight- 
ened population, who have gone West to 
plant woman sniffrage States on the green 
prairies of Kansas and in the fertile valleys 
of the Pacific slope! The International 
Council of Women has just celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of the first woman’s 
rights convention ever held, the precursor 
of the innumerable conventions that have 
followed. This year is also the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the first public de- 
mand ever made for equal rights by Amer- 
ican women. Herein Boston, in 1838, the 
Quaker sisters, Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké, published a series of letters urg- 
ing woman’s claim to legal and political 
equality, and in the same year Miss Abby 
Kelley claimed the right to discuss political 
questions and to hold public office. ‘To 
those who believe that the woman suffrage 
movement is not exclusively a woman’s 
movement, but a movement of women and 
men for the common interest of the home 
and of the State, it is pleasant to remember 
that on each of these interesting occasions 


the Liberator prospectus of 1838, Mr. Gar- 
rison announced that ‘‘as our object is uni- 
versal emancipation—to redeem woman as 
well as man from a servile condition—we 
shall go for the rights of woman to their 
utmost extent.” Beside the Grimké sis- 
ters and Abby Kelley and Lydia Maria 
Child, stood William Lloyd Garrison and 
Ellis Gray Loring and Amasa Walker and 
Charles Burleigh and Stephen Foster and 
Samuel E. Sewall. Beside Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, ten years later, stood Samuel J. 
May and Frederick Douglass. In the for- 
mation of this Association, beside Lucy 
Stone and Caroline M. Severance and 
Mercy B. Jackson and Julia Ward Howe 
stood Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Weiss and Bronson Alcott and Wendell 
Phillips. Susan B. Anthony has always 
had the sympathy and support of her 
brother. Mary A. Livermore, in her great 
and varied public work, has had the aid 
and co-operation of her husband. But 
among all I have named, the cause of 


women and men have acted together. In |- 


HUMOROOSB. 


ried.—New Haven News. 


When Landseer, the great animal paint- 
er, was introduced to the King of Portugal, 
the latter, whose knowledge of English 
was strictly limited, welcomed him with, 
“T am age poor to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. ndseer.—I am so fond of 
beasts.” — W. P. Frith’s Autobiography. 


Gent—I believe you are the man of whom 
I bought this cane. Proprietor—Yes, I 
sold you that cane. ‘‘And you said the 
handle was of genuine ivory, and I find 
that it is artificial.” ‘I can’t help it, sir. 
T import my ivory direct from Ceylon, and 
the oaly explanation that I can give is that 
the elephants have taken to wearing false 
tusks.” — Texas Siftings. 


A necessary foundation. Zastern Man— 
That’s your house, eh? My gracious! 
What does this mean? It stands on wheels. 
Western Man—You wouldn’t have the 
wheels on the roof, would you? ‘But 
wheels? Wheels, sir? What are they for?’ 
Rh to keep out of the way of new busi- 
ness blocks, of course. Where'd you come 
from, anyhow?”—Omaha World. 


A Yankee, who owned a large chair 
manufactory, had occasion one day to show 
a friend from over the water through his 
establishment. ‘he Englishman, amazed 
at the quantity of chairs that he saw in 
their various stages of completion, ex- 
claimed: ** Ow can you hever hexpect to 
sell so many chairs?” **Wall,” said the 
Yankee, “I guess setting down uint gone 
out of fashion yet!” 

A good Baptist minister was disturbed 
very late one night by the violent ringing 
of his door-bell. Putting his head out of 
the window, he shouted, *‘Who’'s there?” 
‘*Pat Murphy, yer honor.” ‘*What’s want- 
ed ?” asked the minister. **I want to be mar- 
ried to Kate O'Leary, and she’s here wid 
me.” ‘Why didn’t you go to the priest?” 
questioned the minister. ‘An’ sure, yer 
honor, an’ didn’t we go to the praist; an’ 
didn’t he tell us to go to the devil, and 
then we came here.” 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Kditor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
fe pe po A cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 

Respectfully, T.A.S iocum, M, C, 
181 Pear! St.. New York. 
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its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
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Extract of Malt 


is one of the most nutritious substances known 
to the medical profession, and Homeopathic and 
Allopathic physicians alike prescribe it as a food 
of great merit. The manufacturers of 


Magee’s Emulsion 


have made use of this knowledge in the substitu- 
tion of it for soap barks, tragacanth, and other 
non-medical substances, used by nearly all other 
manufacturers of emulsions, as a base with which 
to combine the pure Cod-Liver Oi] and Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites which they use 


in 
Magee’s Emulsion, 


and hence we have here an article far superior 
in merit to the many so-called emulsions now on 
the market. For the relief and cure of coughs, 
colds, dyspepsia, scrofala and general debility, 
as is testified by thousands of physicians all over 











found that she desired to address the meet- 
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Heard on the street. First Domestic— 
Where are ye livin’ now? Second Domes- 
tie That Was—I aint livin’ at all; I’m mar- 
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Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. By Frances E. 
WILLARD, President of the W. ©.T.U. Cloth, $10. 
Mise Willard’s book is most timely in view of the re- 
cent discussion at the great New York Methodist Coa- 


“A book so b t, sensible, reasonable, and logical 
that it will be w ely read for intrinsic interest as well 
iss Willard takes the position that 
the pulpit is one of the weans by which women can 
most effectively work; that they would bring to the min- 
istry a “sweet reasonableness,’ a great spiritual force, 
and rare guaiities of patience, strength, and devotion. 
The book Is one of the wost valuable contributions w 
o social progress of the duy.”—Soston Evening Trav- 
er 





“The wit and humor, as well as the earnestness and 
devoutness of the articles, are admirable.” 
—KEV. JOSEPH COOK. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS: A Story of 
the Biue G Country. By Emma M. Uon- 
NELLY. Smo. $120. Now sinbe the days of a “Fool's 
Errand” has so strong and characteristic a “border 
novel” been brought before the public as is presented 
in this story, which touches practically the natural 
antagonism of race and section. The hero, a Boston 
wan of fine quaiities, with strongly developed “Bostun 
notions,” comes inte possession of a Kentucky estate 
at the close of the war, and straightway attempts to 
reconstruct society there accurding to his own ideas of 
right and jystice. The complications that arise are 
many, and are intensified by the py increasing 
love of the would-be reformer for a lovely Kentucky 

irl, who has all the characteristics of Southern women. 

‘he author, a Kentuckian born and bred, sees clear! 
both sides of the question, aud presents American soci- 
oy ee ed that will be enjoyed by readers both North 
uth, 


A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Stuart. 
12mo. $1.00. There is some remarkably good charac- 
ter-drawing in this ingenious story of home life in city 
and country. The different personages stand out before 
us with photographic clearuess, while numerous litule 
touches wonderfully true to nature delight us in every 
chapter. Jacob and his vruther are weil contrasted iu 
the crafty cupidity of the one and the frank, gener- 
ous injpulsiveness of the other. The slight, quiet, 
refined minister, with his burden of secre, sorrow, is 
also skilfully drawn in coutrast to his big, stalwart, 
matter-of-fact friend, Dr, Grant. 

The touching episode of the death of the little baby 
on the storm-buund train will yo straight to every 
mother’s heart. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. 
TOWLE PALMER. I2mo. $1.25. 

“it is rare and pleasurable to find a gentle life, in its 
every-day details, pictured forth so truly and so sim- 
ply... . The doctur’s mother, Mrs. West, is a very real 
and yery lovely presentment, with the sweet stateliness 
of a@opley portrait.”—Advertiser, 

“It would seem that there is, in the author’s hand, a 
strong, smovothly-Working, subtly-felt motor, which 
propels the interest through each little incident and 
detail of description.” —oston Times, 

“This bright and well-written book holds an uncom- 
monly distinct and agreeable group of portraits. Un- 
common, tuo, is the perceptive quality which has taken 
note of innumerable subtieties uf thought and feeling 
under the conditions of daily life.”"—N, ¥. Nation. 


MARGARET RECIS. By Anniz H. RypeEr, 
12mo, $1.25, Miss Ryder is well known as a popular 
writer for girls by her previous books,” “Hold Up Your 
Heads, Girls,” and “New Every Morniog: A Year 
Kook fur Giris.” She has the faculty of presenting 
them as they are, full of spirit and joliity, but fotense, 
earnest, With eager aspirations fur something better. 
The story takes a wide range, and has some yraphic 
descriptions of scenes in the Old World, as weil as this, 
‘The chapter devoted tu the wonders of the Yellowstone 
was read at a weeting of the Appalachian Club, in Bos- 
ton, and pronounced the finest description they had 
ever heard, 

GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary G, Dar- 
LING. l2uw, $1.25. A story vf “society people” of the 
best class, sketched with much puwer yet with fine del- 
ieacy of touch. There is an element of reserved 
strength in the characters, which makes itself feit even 
in Gladys, with all the charm of ber girlish grace and 

uty. Life at Bar Harbor is skilfully drawn, and 
also at Memphis during the scuurge of yellow fever in 
1878, the description of which is remarkably vivid. The 
incident of the brave little woman doctor who kept « 
mob of panic-stricken, desperate men at bay, while 
defending a band of little watfs left fatherless and 
motherless by the fever, is strictly true. 

At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers 
on receipt of price. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By MARY 
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Agatha Page: A Parable. 


Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society | A new novel. By Issac HENDERSON, author of 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 


Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, | 


by mail. 
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Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS : 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
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“The Prelate.” 12mo. With a beautiful 

frontispiece, photographed by Henry Dixon & 

Son, of London, from the celebrated painting 

by Felix Moscheles, and imported by the Pub- 

lishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 

The new story by the author of “The Prelate,” 
has already become remarkably popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in 
its rare and brilliant portrayals of Koman and 
American life, is surpassed by this later and 
riper work. 

“A story that is singularly strong, rich in in- 
cident, and absorbing in interest.”—Cambridge 
Tribune. 

‘Refined and artistic.”—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. 

“Dignity and delicacy.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘*Mr. Henderson’s style is strong, compact, and 
restrained, while lacking neither grace nor fire.’’ 


| —Boston Advertiser. 


“Rich in color and personality.” — Quebec 
Chronicle. 
“Remarkable artistic beauty.”—Boston Home 


| Journal. 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward | 


Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VUGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances £. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office," 





Boston, Mass. 





“Refined strength.”—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

“Here, then, is a true heroine, a story that 
leaves a good taste behind, and a series of really 
fine pictures drawn with a sure hand. The in- 
terest of the reader is excited from the first, and 
is maintained to the very satisfactory end. 
‘Agatha Page’ ought to have a great run, and is 
an auspicious first among the summer novels 
about to appear—first not only in time, but also 
in solid merit and as a literary work of art.”— 
The Beacon (Boston). 

“The lovely woman who gives her name to the 
story is a creation not only thoroughly artistic, 
but full of a winning charm associated with the 
very highest ideal of character. Agatha Page is 
a creation so individual, so distinct in person- 
ality, so alive to the highest opportunities and 
the noblest impulses, that we count her appear- 
ance in American fiction an incident of no small 
importance.”—Christian Union. 

“It ought té find an army of readers. The 
descriptions of Italian scenery are fall of life and 
vivid color, and the character of the heroine is a 
beautiful creation.”—N. Y. Journal. 

“‘As we close the book thoughtfully (and no 
husband or wife ought to be able to close this 
book without very tender and very searching 
thoughts), and as we open again to look a long, 
inquiring look into the countenance that so won- 
derfully embodies the book, we feel a strange 
impulse to write beneath that frontispiece words 
from a far-off source, which, after all, speak the 
meaning of this parable to all who know tbe 
power and the pain of love: ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.’”— 
Book News. 


ld by Booksellers. , postpaid, on recel 
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The receipt of the vege is a sufficient receipt for 
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the first su ption. ge of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








MES. WALLACE IN VERMONT. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Indiana, is 
doing great service for the cause of 
woman's enfranchisement in Vermont. 
Her appointments for the second week are 
as follows: 


Barnet......... Saturday Eve., June 9. 
Peacham:......Sabbath, “ 10. 
Barre....... ..Monday, * ii. 
Middlebury....Tuesday « 3%. 
* Rutland sce eees Wednesday, oo BB. 
Bridgewater ... Thursday, « 14. 
Woodstock .... Friday, “« Ww. 
Bradford ......Satyrday, “ 16. 
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THE CASE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


On May 21, the question of the constitu- 
tionality of woman suffrage was brought 
before Judge Nash, of Spokane Falls, 
W. T., on a test case. Judge Nash is a 
vehement opponent of woman suffrage. 
He declared the act unconstitutional, on 
the extraordinary ground that when Con- 
gress, in the organic act, granted the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature the right to confer suf- 
frage, it was not expected by Congress 
that the Legislature would ever confer 
that right on women. In other words, it 
is Judge Nash’s opinion that no Territory 
cexn constitutionally grant suffrage to 
women unless it can be shown that a ma- 
jority of Congress believed in woman suf- 
frage at the time when they conferred upon 
the Territory the power to regulate suf- 
frage within its own borders. And this in 
face of the fact that three Territories have 
granted suffrage to women; that in some 
of them, as in Wyoming, women have been 
voting for nearly twenty years; that the 
constitutionality of it has never been ques. 
tioned by Congress; and that when it was 
desired to deprive the women of Utah of 
suffrage, this had to be done by a spevial 
act of Congress, which would have been 
wholly needless if the Territorial law con- 
ferring suffrage upon women had been in 
itself unconstitutional. A weaker plea 
than Judge Nash’s was never made. He 
Bays: 

I had intended to write an opinion in 
this case, but as the decision will probably 
be reviewed by a higher court, I will only 
say. in a general way, that the Federal 
Congress, in legislation on the question of 
the Territories, and in granting the right 
to them in the organic act to confer suf- 
frage, had all the time in view males only, 
and has at all times, by every possible im- 

lication, excluded females from occupy- 

ng and holding office. I regard this as 
the all-controlling point in the case. 

A similar principle has been decided in 
Massachusetts, in passing on the question 
of the admission of women to practice law. 
They are, in that State, undoubtedly citi- 
zens, but not contemplated as such by the 
law when made conferring the right upon 
citizens to practise law. 

So, also, in the Dred Scott decision. 
Scott was a native-born American, but the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
that he was not » man within the meaning 
of the constitution of the United States. 

There are other kindred cases. All the 
legislation of Congress on the subject of 
suffrage refers to males only, and excludes 
females. ‘The atmosphere and ideas that 
surround a legislative body at the time a 
law is made is supposed to permeate and 
enter into the law, and remain with it 
until changed. No matter how much pub- 
lic opinion may change on the subject, 
public opinion does not change the law. 
It must be construed by the intention of 
the law-makers, as it existed atthe time of 
making the law. There are other points. 
For instance, the proviso attached to the 
law inimical to the organic act; but the 
main point isas above stated. I have never 
yet heard the most fanatical advocate of 
woman suffrage but what is forced to ad- 
mit that Congress is now and always has 
been opposed to woman suffrage. As an 
illustration, when our Supreme Court de- 
cided the act unconstitutional the first 
time, Congress was appealed to to validate 
the act and refused. 

In conclusion, and as a summary of the 
whole question, the organic act does not 
confer power upon the legislature to con- 
fer suffrage on women. It was not so in- 
tended by the law-makers who framed the 
act. 

Judge Nash quotes the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in the 
case of Miss Robinson, that the statute 
permitting properly qualified ‘‘persons” 
to practice law did not cover women, be- 
cause the men who framed the law did not 
intend that it should. It may be noted, in 
passing, that the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, when the same question came be- 
fore it in the case of Miss Hall, rendered 
an exactly opposite decision. 

But the cases are not parallel; and if 
they were, the conclusion would be favor- 
able to the advocates of woman suffrage. 





For, when the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts decided that the statute as it stood 
did not allow women to practise law, the 
Legislature at once passed a law making 
them eligible; and the constitutionality of 
that action has never been questioned. 
Yet the {framers of the constitution, when 
they gave the Legislature power to define 
the qualifications necessary for a lawyer, 
did not suppose that the Legislature would 
ever admit women to the bar. They would 
undoubtedly have been horrified at such 
an idea. But they gave the Legislature 
power to regulate the matter, and in the 
course of time, and through.the gradual 
change of public opinion, the Legislature 
came to exercise their power in a way that 
had not been contemplated by those who 
conferred it upon them. No one claims 
that the constitutionality of their action is 
thereby impaired. 

Congress empowered the Legislature of 
Washington Territory to regulate suflrage 
within the Territory. Probably it did not 
occur to Congress that a majority of the 
Territorial Legislature would ever wish to 
enfranchise women; but that was clearly 
within the limits of the power bestowed 
upon them. 

Judge Nash says that in Massachusetts, 
women are undoubtedly citizens—as if this 
might not be the case elsewhere. But the 
U. S. courts long ago decided for the 
whole country that women are citizens, 
and may be made voters by appropriate 
State legislation, and if by State legisla- 
tion, then naturally by Territorial legisla- 
tion also, subject only to the supreme 
power of Congress to abrogate any Terri- 
torial law of which it disapproves. 

The right of the Territories to grant 
suffrage to women hus been well recog- 
nized for twenty years, and in all the dis- 
cussions on the subject in Congress, no 
question of the constitutionality of it has 
ever been raised. Judge Nash's argu- 
ment would not stand for a moment before 
any impartial court. Unfortunately, the 
new Supreme Court of Washington Terri- 
tory is very far from being impartial. It 
is known to be strongly opposed to woman 
suffrage, and to have been determined in 
advance to pronounce the law unconstitu- 
tional if any plausible ground for sucha 
decision could be discovered or invented. 
Hence it is possible that even so flimsy a 
pretext as that now brought forward by 
Judge Nash, may be allowed to stand; 
and the decision of the full bench will be 
looked forward to with anxiety as well as 
interest. 

Judge Nash refers to the Dred Scott de- 
cision as a “‘kindred case.” It is, indeed, 
a kindred case in this sense, that it was so 
flagrantly contrary to justice and common- 
sense as to have passed into a by-word. 
Does Judge Nash really wish to have a 
niche in history beside Chief-Justice Taney ? 
Apparently he does. Let us hope that 
the other members of the bench will have 
muvre regard for their credit with coming 
generations. A. S. B. 

iditéircinmmanes 


NATIONAL PROHIBITORY CONVENTION. 





The Massachusetts delegates had hardly 
set off before one lady began to work. She 
started through the car with the yellow 
woman suflrage badges for the suffragists, 
and the leaflets for the doubters. She 
worked comparatively alone. When the 
‘Brooklyn delegates joined them she found 
a gentleman vying with her for the hon- 
ors in the work for woman suffrage, and 
you will not be surprised that the gentle- 
man was our old friend, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford. He worked as men work for their 
own cause, and never abated it an instant 
until the vote was cast. Upon arriving at 
Indianapolis, a staunch Scotchman who 
was upon the spot working for this meas- 
ure, was asked why he worked so hard? 
He replied: ‘Some of your Massachusetts 
delegates have been here several days pull- 
ing wires against the woman suffrage 
plank, and it seems rather mean to take 
such advantage of the absence of the dele- 
gates, so I have tried to do as much for it 
as they have done against it.” 

Our Scotch friend wanted one member 
on the Committee of Resolutions, and 
promised two Massachusetts men, if they 
would help him in this, he would vote for 
their friends for other positions. He se- 
cured the nomination of President John 
Bascom, chiefly for his great influence on 
the woman suffrage plank. Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Rev. Sam. Small, Mary T. Lathrop, 
Mr. Olin and others formed this com- 
mittee. They were out all day and until 
twelve o’clock at night. They finished 
their work next morning. Many a time 
during those long hours, report says, all 
the men and women,were in tears (and we 
‘doubt not, in prayer too). They finally 
agreed, with one dissenting voice (Mr. 
Olin, of Wisconsin). He objected to the 
woman suffrage plank, yet is a woman suf- 
fragist in principle. Frances Willard 
would not yield an inch. We have heard 
that had the Convention refused the plank 
she and many others would have with- 
drawn. Her name was heard upon all 





sides: “fam willing to go where Miss Wil- 





lard leads.” When Rev. Sam. Small rose 
and confessed that he had been won over 
by her there was great cheering and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, for he had the South 
with him. 

Col. Bain, of Kentucky, made perhaps 
the most telling speech of the Convention 
for this suffrage plank: ‘You say the 
South is opposed,” said this eloquent 
champion, “but one of your Northern 
men from Wisconsin has done more in try- 
ing to defeat this plank than all the South- 
ern opposition put together.” Neal Dow 
wished to get prohibition first; then, he 
said, we will all work for woman suf- 
frage. Miss Willard replied: ““Mr. Dow 
has had prohibition in Maine for about 
seventeen years. Where is the woman 
suffrage amendment? Has he even asked 
for one yet?” [Great applause. } 

Slow, old, conservative Massachusetts 
was pulled into line. The majority of her 
delegates yoted to keep cool and engage 
in no wild demonstrations, and so to in- 
struct the rest of her delegates. Mother 
Stewart, who was admitted as a Massachu- 
setts delegate, arose to speak. She was 
making an earnest plea. 

“Tell her to sit down,” said one. 

‘*Leave her alone, it will do them good,” 
said anotber. 

And it did; for in spite of their vote 
they were all on their feet cheering and 
waving their handkerchiefs with the rest 
before they knew it. 

It was very affecting to see not only 
women tying on the yellow ribbon but 
men tying it upon each other. There was 
a gleam of golden sunlight all through 
the house. Indianapolis was bought out; 
not a yard of yellow ribbon could be 
found there when the Convention was 
ovel 

Strange that conservative woman suf- 
frage men will never learn! The conven- 
tion at Worcester last year was enough to 
convince them that the stronger the woman 
suffrage plank the better the majority is 
satisfied. This Convention was only that 
Worcester Convention many times multi- 
plied in enthusiasm. ‘The vote was taken, 
only twenty-eight against it, the remainder 
of the one thousand and forty-eight for it. 

The vote of the two large galleries, filled 
with spectators, was called for. When it 
was taken not a person was seen sitting. 
The opposition gracefully yielded, and 
promised later not to abate any of their 
interest in the party because of this over- 
whelming adoption of woman suffrage. 

Woman suffrage is in the National Pro- 
hibitory Party to stay. When it goes, the 
party will go, too. Cc. 8. P. 
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WOMEN MADE VOTERS IN AUBURN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The petition sent to the New York Leg- 
islature from the Auburn Woman Suffrage 
Society, for an amendment to the charter 
of Auburn, N. Y., giving women the priv- 
ilege of voting for school commissioners, 
passed both houses and became a law last 
week by the signature of the Governor. 

The Auburn Charter antagonized the 
law of the State. This amendment is par- 
ticularly gratifying to many women. 

S. C. CROSMAN. 
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NOTES AND 
Out of 250 voters at the recent election 
in Cimarron, Kan., 98 were women. 


Four women are studying medicine at 
the Christiania University, Norway. 


P. T. Barnum has decided to turn his 
handsome residence at Bridgeport, Conn., 
into a seminary for young ladies. 

An Equal Suftrage Association has been 
formed at Kinsley, Kan., with Mrs. Tillie 
Hine as president, and Miss Lucy Noble 
as corresponding secretary. 

Dr. Newman, who has just been elected 
a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was a strong advocate of the ad- 
mission of women as delegates. 

On the day of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Festival, another. grandchild was 
born to Mrs. Livermore. Very appropri- 
ately, and to the satisfaction of both its 
parents, it was a girl. 

Miss Alli Trygg, who with her pictu- 
resyue broken English gave so much 
pleasure at the New England Suffrage 
meetings, sailed on Wednesday for Fin- 
land, where she will resume her teaching. 

The County Convention of the W. C. 
T. U., just held at Ellsworth, Me., passed 
strong woman suffrage resolutions, which 
were drawn up and presented by Ann T. 
Greely. 

There will be one session of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy this season, the 
friends of the late A. Bronson Alcott hav- 
ing decided to hold a memorial service 
at Hillside Chapel, Saturday, June 16. 


Mrs. Dow, of Dover, N. H., at the Suf- 
frage Festival exclaimed: ‘‘Speed the day 
when there shall be no steal in the horse- 
car railroads of the world except what is 
used in the rails!” 


NEWS. 





At the commencement exercises of Bos- 
ton University, held June 6, one of the 
graduates from the theological school put 
in a strong word for woman suffrage in 
his oration, and the great audience cheered 
him to the echo. 

Miss C. Irene De Mortie, a fourteen- 
year-old girl of this city, has found her 
chief amusement in story-writing ever 
since she was ten years old, and persons 
who have seen her work say that it shows 
remarkable promise. 


The New York Herald says that the 
hand that rocks the cradle made itself felt 
to some purpose in the recent school elec- 
tion at Morristown, N. J., the women 
electing their candidate by a large major- 
ity. 

Mrs. R. R. Sharkey} who writes under 
the name of Mrs. E. Burke Collins, is said 
to be the only professional story writer 
of her sex in the far South, and earns a 
large salary. Her home is near Tangi- 
pahoe, La. 

Miss Clara Barton, to whom the heart 
of the whole world turns kindly, remained 
in this vicinity after the suftrage meetings 
to visit relatives. By invitation, the 
Wellesley College and Lasell students 
had the benefit of excellent addresses by 
Miss Barton. 


The Portland (Ore.) Women’s Union 
has just held its first annual meeting. It 
has established a boarding-home for 
young women, which has been in success- 
ful operation, the number of applicants at 
times being greater than could be accom- 
modated; and has also carried on a night 
school. 


The young son of our friend and corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Julia A. Sabine, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Coi., is as strong a woman 
suftragist as his mother. At the recent 
school election he worked all the after- 
noon, going out with a carriage to bring 
in the women voters. 


The Baroness Gripenberg, after a visit 
in Boston which was much enjoyed by all 
who had the good fortune to know her, 
has gove West. She will be present at 
the reception given by the Chicago 
Women’s Club to the foreign delegates, 
June 9. Then she will visit some of the 
Scandinavian settlements in Minnesota, 
and afterwards she will go to California. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
clation held its last public meeting for the 
season Tuesday afternoon in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL parlors, the president, Mrs. Sal- 
lie Joy White, in the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. After the 
transaction of business and the admission 
of new members, Miss Mary E. Twombly 
read a paper on ‘The Sense of Propor- 
tion in Journalism,’’ which was afterwards 
discussed by the members. 

The Springfield Republican gives a very 
appreciative notice of Ramabai and her 
work. The Republican says that ‘after 
one has been reading such a discussion as 
was held in the Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference on the question of admit- 
ting women as lay delegates, or the 
so-called arguments of remonstrants 
against woman suffrage before State Leg- 
islatures and the debates in the Legis- 
latures themselves,—he finds an amazing 
amount of instruction in such a book as 
this of Pundita Ramabai on ‘The High 
Caste Hindu Woman.’” 


Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and president of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of that 
State, exhibited in a very striking light 
before the Massachusetts Club, on Satur- 
day afternoon, President Cleveland’s vio- 
lation of his reform pledges so far as Indi- 
ana isconcerned. The facts that he stated 
respecting proscription, and the character 
of the men substituted, in many cases, for 
Republicans, constituted a scathing ar- 
raignment of the administration. 


The Nineteenth Annual Summer Ex- 
cursion of the Massachusetts Press Asso- 
ciation will leave Boston, Thursday, July 
5, returning Wednesday, July 11. It will 
consist of a trip to Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Adirondacks and the 
Ausable Chasm, returning via Burlington 
and Rutland, under the management. of 
Raymond and Whitcomb, Boston. Price 
of tickets, (every expense included,) twen- 
ty-five dollars. Those intending to go are 
asked to report their names as soon as 
possible to the secretary, Charles 8S. Par- 
ker, Arlington, Mass. 


By withholding suffrage from women, 
we make them, it seems to me, politicians 
of the worst sort. We justify all feminine 
pleas for acting on a mere fancy in select- 
tion of candidates; we encourage the 
abuses to which those pleas lead. On the’ 
other hand, if the Legislature frankly ad- 
mitted woman to the exercise of suffrage, 
it would, I believe, gradually raise the 
tone of the whole land, by raising the 
tone of those who, often to their injury, 
govern its governments.—Rev. Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 








The Toledo (O.) Sunday Journal gives 
a sharp and well-deserved rebuke to the 
Blade, for saying in reference to the Pro. 
hibition Convention that ‘the woman suf- 
frage cranks are on hand in force.” ‘The 
Journal says these so-called cranks are 
“beings who, while wearing petticoats, 
yet are as far superior in intelligence and 
brain power to many and many a man 
who assumes to be wiser than they, as 
are the heavens above the earth.” 


The Pundita Ramabai has held her last 
meeting in this city for the purpose of 
raising funds in aid of the edueatidn of 
East Indian women. She will sail from 
San Francisco. The Transcript well says: 
‘Literally the hopes of hundreds of mil- 
lions are bound up ino her little body and 
her large head,—the broad, open, beauti- 
ful brow of the scholar, the patriot, and 
the helper of humankind.” 


An Ohio farmer created considerable 
consternation at an institute held at Mari- 
étta by addressing the meeting on the sub- 
ject of “‘Wife Culture.” It was a branch 
of husbandry they had not been in the 


habit of considering. He recommended as’ 


essentials in this cultivation the providing 
of proper labor-saving conveniences for 
the house as well as the farm, the refine- 
ments of life, and time spent in its pleas- 
ures and amusements.— Woman's Chron- 
icle. 

The New England Women's Club held 
their annual meeting in Wesleyan Hall 
last Saturday. The reports of the various 
committees showed how really valuable 
and excellent the work of the club is. 
This year a new departure was made, and 
reports were read from clubs in the neigh- 
boring towns, all of which showed not 
only the good work and scope of the clubs, 
but the value these ‘‘outings” have for 
women who otherwise get little variety in 
their lives. 

Though we read of “Mrs. Jellybys in 
novels, I have failed yet to find, ina pretty 
large experience of real life, a single case 
in which a woman who exercised public 
spirit, even to the extent of self-devotion, 
was not also an admirable and conscien- 
tious daughter, wife, mother, or mistress 
ofa household. This spectre of the female 
politician who abandons her family for 
the sake of passing bills in Parliament, is 
just as complete an illusion of the mascu- 
line brain as the older spectre whom Syd- 
ney Smith laid by a joke—the woman who 
would “forsake an infant for a quadratic 
equation.” — Frances Power Cobbe. 


A new monthly entitled Progress has 
been started. It is **devoted to the study 
of first principles, and the advocacy of 
truth, justice, progress and whatever con- 
cerns human brotherhood and the happi- 
ness of mankind.” Associate editors are 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Prof. Hamlin Garland, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Mr. Edwin S. Blaine, Mrs. E 
M. Gosse, Elizabeth P. Gordon and Rev. 
Philo W. Sprague. It is clearly printed, 
in a convenient size and shape, and warm- 
ly advocates woman suffrage among other 
reforms. Price fifty cents a year. Ad- 
dress Progress Publishing Co., 1 Columbia 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A most interesting piano recital by the 
pupils of the Misses Sybilla and Louise E. 
Orth was listened to by a large audience 
at Steinert Hall, on Thursday evening 
last. ‘The programme represented the 
most emjnent composers: Brahms, Men- 
delssohn, Arthur Bird, John Orth, Mozart, 
Reinecke, Schumann, S. A. Emery, Thomé 
and Liszt,—whose works were rendered in 
a manner showing much thought and exe- 
cution, by Misses Carrie Parker, Alice 
Young, Edith Mirch, Alice Butler, Marian 
Parker, Grace Wilde, Helen Dwight, 
Elsie Lincoln, Cora Nettles, Charles Ames, 
Lizzie Shopleigh, Annie Plummer, Isabelle 
Moore and Alexander Lincoln. 

The executive committee of the Mass. 
W.S. A. held its regular monthly meeting 
last week Friday, at 3 Park Street, with 
large attendance. The State organizer, 
Miss Pond, reported that four new Woman 
Suffrage Leagues had been formed during 
the month. The literature committee re 
ported that 3,890 pages of woman suffrage 
literature had been sent to college stt- 
dents. After discussion, a committee was 
appointed to provide for arranging the 
conventions which it had been voted last 
month to hold during the summer. Mrs- 
Livermore strongly recommended that the 
Mass. W. 8S. A. should adopt the same 
plan of organization as the W. C. T. U- 
each local league paying twenty cents pe 
member annually to the State W. S. A» 
and ten cents to the American W. S. A- 
Rev. Fielder Israel called attention to his 
plan for supplying the State treasury co0- 
tinuously and permanently with fuods, 
without having recourse to bazaars. 4 
committee was appointed to report 02 
both these subjects. Miss Pond proposed 
holding a great suffrage festival next 
Thanksgiving or New Year's. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Miss Flora S. Davis 
and F. A. Claflin, for their help in direct 
ing envelopes for the Literature Commit 
tee. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from Third Page.) 
woman has had uo more persistent,earnest 
wd unselfish worker than our beloved and 
venerated leader, Samuel E. Sewall. To 


in 
widow. For nearly forty years he 
gone before our slature year after 
year, sometimes almost alone, asking for 
t aves pets. often refused, but never 

ape At this very session, Mr. 
Sewall presented to the House Judiciary 
Committee six bills conferring on married 
women rights already granted in some 
States and ‘lerritories—authorizing con- 
veyances, gifts, and contracts between 
wives and husbands, equaliziog the descent 
of real and personal estate between wives 
and hus , authorizing wives to ap- 
point testamentary guardians, coating 
married women to dispose of their rea 
estate’ by will, and giving to married 
mothers a share in the guardianship 
and control of their children. But the 
lawyers of the committee, all of them 
born since Mr. Sewall has Osan prastiing 
his profession in Boston, treated his peti- 
tions with ill-concealed impatience, and re- 
ported “‘inexpedient to legislate.” And 
to.day no married mother In New Eng- 
land, living with ber husband, has any 
legal control over her children, a right 
which Mrs. Stanton secured from the New 
York Legislature many years ago, but 
which has since been reseinded—a right 
which the mothers have in Kansas and 
New Jersey. Let us hope that Mr. Sewall 
may live to carry these measures of reform, 
and to muke legal marriage a noble and 
lifelong partnership of equals, with recip- 
rocal rights and duties. But whether he 
does or not, he will always be remembered 
in the annals of Massachusetts jurispru- 
dance as the champion and protector ot the 
legal rights of women. Whittier says of 
him: 
“Like that ancestral Judge who bore his name, 

Faithful to Freedom and to Truth, he gave, 
When all the air was hot with wrath and shame, 

His youth and manhood to the fettered slave. 
And never woman in her suffering saw 

A helper tender, wise, and brave as he. 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 

He shamed the boast of ancient chivalry.” 


Of him, as of his great ancestor, we may 


4 “Green forever the memory be 
Of the Judge of the old Theocracy ! 
Praise and thanks for an honest man: 
Glory to God for the Puritan !” 


Great applause followed. Mr. Samuel 
E. Sewall was called for and greeted with 
cheers. ‘Then in succession the audience 
called for Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, Samuel May, The- 
odore D. Weld, and Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
who were all warmly greeted. 

Mrs. Alice Scatcherd, of Leeds, Eng., 
was next introduced. She said: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SCATCHERD. 

I rejoice that the woman suftrage socie- 
ties of New England do seem determined to 
enjoy themseives and take a little of the 
gayety as well as of the more serious 
matters of life. I came, as you know, to 
be a delegate to the great council which 
was held in Washington, and that week I 
enjoyed from my very heart. As I went 
West to the great towns [ still heard a 
great deal about woman suffrage, and I 
had a great many questions to ask as to 
the position of women in those great 
towns. And when I got as far as Califor- 
nia, still I saw women who cared for the 
suffrage, still I learned about the position 
of women, and still I was asked, **How did 
the great council at Washington go on?” 
and my hnsband said to me, ‘*I really think 
you are learning more about this queation 
in America than you have done at home.” 
And that is true, because there is so fmuch 
more to learn here. ‘There was no variety 
in the questions and none in the talk until 
I came to Salt Lake City, and there my en- 
thusiasm met with a very sudden check, 
because I was told that the women of 
Utah, who had formerly possessed the 
right to vote, had had it taken away from 
them by the United States government. 
Now, in a free country, it seemed to me 
the most monstrous invasion of personal 
liberty which I had ever heard of [ap- 
plause], that because these women did not 
use the vote as some people liked, it was 
taken ‘- from them. It was not the 
women who committed polyandrys Jt 
was the men who committed polygamy ; 
and if any vote ought to have been taken 
away, I maintain it was the vote of the 
men of Utah; though I don’t want any 
man’s vote taken away. I am very strongly 
Opposed to what I call compulsory good- 
ness by law or prohibitory measures and 
all that style of thing; because there is 
no freedom to be good unless we have 
equal freedom to be bad. If I had time to 
argue that out, that is the one word of 
warning which [ should give to the women 
of America, and I own that the women of 
my own country need it as well. Mrs. 
Scatcherd said that she objected to being 
called a foreign delegate ; she did not feel 

a foreigner, but felt like a friend be- 
ing entertained by friends. In England, 
she said, I never heard of such a thing. 
We speak of the men and women of New 
England, of the women of the South, of the 
women of California, of Americans; but 
we should never dream of addre-sing you 
48 foreigners or foreign delegates. She was 
very proud, she said, to hear an orchestra 
oe to of ladies. They had told her in 

that women had not breath 

to blow the horns, but she thought they 
ad. ‘The women of England had said to 
her, “‘Will you observe when you go to 
America if it is true that the women of 
America are so much better treated there 
by men than we are here? Are the Amer- 
ican men more polite to women than the 
Englishmen?” So she had been on the 
lookout for all the signs of politeness on 
the part of men. [Laughter.] She had 
in the laws and found much to 
Praise, but there were still advances to be 


made. She did not think that Americans 
were fonder of their families, but they 
seemed quicker of perception where help 
was required. 

Mrs. Livermore then said that she had 
been bes by notes asking why she 
did not upon Mrs. Chant. So Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant was next intro- 
duced. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CHANT. 


Mrs. Chant said :— 


Indians a short time ago, and it will be my 
text, for I badly want one. ‘They told me 
how some one took two of these noble 
Indians to the seashore and showed them 
the sea for the first time, and said to them, 
**What do you say about that?” And the 
biggest of the men looked in silence for a 
moment or two upon the imposing scene, 
and replied, **What is there to be said?” 
Now I am like that Zuni Indian. I have 
had to sit in front of the seashore to-night 
and 1 wonder what more there is to be 
said. 

There are two sides to every question. 
You have heard a great deal of sense to- 
night, and now I am going to talk non- 
sense. First of all, itis a very delightful 
thing to look upon this audience, and I ain 
going to flatter the men a little. They 
are the best-looking set 1 ever saw to- 
gether. One of our London daily papers 
wrote an article upon men and women. 
It had been at a suffrage meeting; or, 
rather, it had not been there, but thought 
ithad. And it said the men who favored 
woman sufirage were the most miserable 
looking lot you ever saw in your life. I 
should very much like that gentleman or 
ludy to be here to-night and look at our 
men. I think we have reason to be proud 
of our woman suffrage men. ‘There is one 
man who is not here who I very much 
wish was; and as I have been looking at 
the happy wives at the side of their hus- 
bands, 1 huve felt very badly about that 
one who is four or five thousand miles 
away just now. But there is something 
else to be said, in regard to the women. [| 
think the very best-looking lot of women 
in the world are we suffrage women. 
(Laughter and applause.) 1 was at a 
woman suffrage meeting one day, and one 
of the editors, who had never happened, 
so he said, to see a woman suffrage woman 
in all his life, wrote a leading article about 
my persoual appearance. He said I was 
tall and gaunt, strident of voice and mas- 
culine of speech; | was a despicable 
creature who ruled my husband and ser- 
vauts and children at home with a rod of 
iron. lL went to the meeting without 
knowing of that article, and in the front 
seat I saw a man who looked like an Eng- 
lish bull-dog, and a gentleman said to me: 
‘That is the editor of one of our leading 
papers.” But by and by the bull-dog 
pulled out a pocket handkerchief, and 
then he wiped his eyes, and things went on 
till, at the end of the meeting, there waited 
this transformed character to ask to shake 
hands with the speaker. But agentleman 
said: ‘*Don’t shake hands with him; he 
has written a horrid article about you; he 
has called you tall and gaunt.” ‘*Well,” 
I said, ‘‘there are a great many things [ 
can forgive, but I don’t know that | can 
forgive that; I will shake hands next 
time.” ‘Those are a few of the touching 
compliments some of us have had visited 
upon us. When I have grown up to the 
years of wisdom and gray hair and am 
able to say ‘fifty years ago,” I am going 
to write a novel, and | am going to call it 
‘The Revenge of Susan B. Anthony.” I 
am going to dedicate it to Mrs. Livermore, 
and [ am going to have Mrs. Stanton 
figure on the frontispiece, I am going to 
get Lucy Stone to write the preface, and at 
the end I am going to have four blank 
leaves for autographs; and then I am 
going to turn into an autograph fiend, 
and go to all the people on this platform 
to-night and get their autographs for it. 
I hope you will all secure a copy before- 
hand, for it will take a very long time to 
write it, probably some forty years; but 
I shall. come and finish it on American 
soil. Now I am going to tell you some 
very sad nonsense, but it is one of the 
things we have had to go through. I 
went to a meeting in the south of London 
where a worthy big canon of the Church 
of England was to preside, and they had 
not told the canon who was to be the 
chief speaker. So that evening I went 
into the committee room, and this tall 
gentleman put on his spectacles and looked 
at me, and when I said [ was one of the 
speakers, he said: ‘*That should not have 
been; I didn’t know there was a woman 
to speak; if | had known it, I wonldn’t 
have taken the chair to-night.” And so 
the poor gentleman who got up the meet- 
ing was in a great plight, and so was the 
canon, and they had to go and pat him on 
the back, and I don’t know whether they 
oftered him a smelling-bottle or not, and 
they said, **Oh, don’t refuse to take the 
chair; we are qaite sure Mrs. Chant will 
say nothing of which you disapprove.” 
So when we were going in solemn pro- 
cession to the platform, the canon looked 
down on me, and he said: “I sup- 
pose you wun't want to sit on the plat- 
form.” ‘*Well,” I said, “I won’t if you 
don’t want me to, but I shall have to stand 
upon it when I speak, for otherwise the 
audience could not see me.” So I sat 
down on the bottom stair, and waited. 
And then, before my speech, he said: ‘*! 
have never presided at a meeting in my 
life before where a woman spoke, and [ 
hope never to do it again,” and all the 
audience looked very damp. So I got up 
and reminded them that only a stone’s 
throw off from us at that moment, there 
was a woman standing oat to speak 
to her audience in language that could 
only lead them astray, and that the whole 
eflect of her entertainment would be to 
help send her audience a little further 
down the bad road; and then [ turned. 
P around and | said : ‘*In the name of heaven- 
ly common-sense how much longer are our 

ood men going to keep our women si- 
a who stand to use our voices in the 
cause of all that is good?” That night [ 


They told mea little story of the Zuni” 


the canon up and said; ‘I said-I never 
would preside at another meeting where a 
woman 8 ; but Mrs. Chant, if yon will 
come and speak to-morrow night, I will 
preside and no one else.” We went one 
day to a police court in London—and you 
know they talk a great deal about educat- 
ing the women of the country. I think 
the men need it quite as much. We went 
to the police court (and this is not non- 
sense) and there were two of the very 
best women [ know in London. They 
took to the police court a poor little girl 
of seven or eight years, who had been 
very grievously wronged. But when 
these two guardian angels of women went 
into that police court they found it full of 
stable-boys and low persons. The magis- 
trate got up in his place, and when that 
little child of seven was put in the witness 
box to give the most terrible evidence, 
that ignorant magistrate eaid: ‘*Clear the 
court of the women.” Why, it was the 
men that the court ought to have been 
cleared of. And they absolutely turned 
all the women out, and kept in those in- 
famous low stable-boys and those others 
to witness the agony of that child as she 
gave her testimony. That is one of the 
wrongs that we women have got to right, 
and while we have wrongs of that kind 
we have got to ask for the vote, in season 
and out of season; and if you stand up, a 
minority, in your place, you have got God 
and right on your side, and it is the big- 
gest majority you can have. Don’t be con- 
tent with sympathizing, but go away and 
work. If you set vour shoulders to the 
wheel, you are going to win the cause. 
That is my last word to you. God speed 
you and grant that the next festival you 
have in Music Hall, you will be good 
enough to invite me to have ice cream and 
supper with you, and to shake hands over 
the fact that women are emancipated at 
last. (Applause.) 


Frederick Douglass was the next 
speaker. 


ADDRESS OF MR. DOUGLASS. 


Mrs. President: You were pleased to 
give the audience to understand that my 
silence was in some measure due to my 
modesty, or my want of courage, worse 
still, and you were quite right in giving 
them that intimation. At the beginning 
of these meetings I was kindly invited to 
take a prominent part, to make the first 
speech. I did make that first speech. 
After I sat down an opportunity was giv- 
en me totell astory, and after repeated 
calls I made another speech. I attended 
a business meeting in the morning. To- 
day I have been addressing a very large 
audience in the open air in East Green- 
wich, R. I. I feel that I have already 
made myself a little too prominent per- 
haps in New England during this visit, by 
these repeated speeches; and when I saw 
on this platform ‘Theodore D. Weld 
[applause], the man who did for the slave 
what is now needed to be done for women, 
the man who vindicated the Bible from 
the charge of supporting and sustaining 
slavery, knowing that he was blessed with 
the power of speech I desired to hear him. 
I desired, moreover, to hear Clara Barton. 
I desire to hear from both of these dear 
friends. I remember that Theodore D. 
Weld, when the churchéand the clergy of 
this country were using the Bible to up- 
hold and sustain slavery, wrote au argu- 
ment, a powerful argument, drawn from 
the pages of that Book, against the doc- 
trine that slavery was supported by the 
Bible. He said, in language that thrilled 
me at the time, that slavery sought refuge 
in the Bible, and coursed up and down its 
pages seeking rest and finding none; for 
its city of refuge was its city of destruc- 
tion. Those words of his drew him near 
to my heart. I have ever wanted to hear 
him on a similar theme, for there are the 
same old Bible argumeuts brought up to 
sustain the degradation of woman. I know 
the fire is in him, though eighty-two 
years have rolled over him, as nearly 
seventy-two years have rolled over me. I 
could say a good deul on, and pertinent to, 
this question if there were time to say it, 
but there is not time. When I landed in 
the North fifty years ago this very year, a 
slave, I was told I was still in danger of 
being recaptured, but there was a man 
living in Boston, who, whenever a slave 
was Claimed by a master and an eflort was 
made to return him to the house of bond- 
age, invariably appeared before the 
courts and with an eloquence peculiarly 


Addresses by Rev. Chas. G. Ames, Mrs. 
Edoah D. Cheney, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Rev. J. W. Ham- 
ilton and Rev. 8. J. Barrows were unavoid- 
ably omitted for want of time. At 10.45 
the roll of the organ announced adjourn- 
ment, and the great audience slowly and 
reluctantly dispersed. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A decision was given in a Yorkville 
Police Court last week which is of great 
significance in showing the progress of 
public sentiment and even legal interpre- 
tation in regard to the independence of 
married women. ‘he report of the case 
is headed, **You Don’t Own Your Wife ;” 
the very fact that such a caption excites 
no comment being a proof of the change 
in public sentiment. 

The case is stated thus: Charles A. 
King, a young man of twenty-two, did not 
make his young wife happy, and she left 
him and went home to her parents. He 
followed her to the house and insisted 
upon staying as lung as she did. There- 
upon his wife’s father, Mr. Ryan, had 
King arrested. In court he declared that 
he thought a man had a right to go where 
his wife went and stay as long as she did. 
To this Justice Gorman replied: 

‘You have no right to follow your 
wife if she does not want you. A wife 
has a right to go to her father’s house or 
elsewhere, if she prefers it to living with 
you, and you must not annoy her or the 
people with whom she is stopping.” 

Surely this is a complete declaration of 
independence for married women, at least 
of this State. Any woman who is not 
happy with her husband can leave him 
and he cannot follow her! What a won- 
derful indication of the change in woman’s 
condition! She is no longer the chattel 
of her husband, ‘his ox, his ass, his any- 
thing.” She is an independent being, and 
can go where she pleases without molesta- 
tion from him. 

Some eighteen years ago, at the time of 
the trial of McFarland for the murder of 
Richardson, it was declared that a man’s 
wife was his property, and that she had 
no right to leave him. Many decisions 
since have asserted that a man might per- 
sue and bring back his wife, no matter for 
what cause she had left him, and now we 
have this opinion given unhesitatingly, 
and without comment, restoring to the 
married women of New York the indepen- 
dence they formerly forfeited on encering 
wedlock. 

Before this letter is printed, Mr. Cleve- 
land will probably have been renominated 
by the Democrats at St. Louis, and shortly 
thereafter the Republican Convention will 
assemble at Chicago. No matter who the 
nominee may be, that party is solemnly 
and earnestly warned, by one who knows 
this State thoroughly, that the only hope 
there can be of electing the Republican 

candidate is by placing in the platform an 
unequivocal woman suffrage plank. If 
this is not done, all the strength of the 
W. C. T. U., all the power of the able 
women of this State will be concentrated 
on securing votes for the Prohibition can- 
didate ; that party will poll 75,000 votes in 
New York, and the State will be carried 
by the Democrats. If, however, the Re- 
publicans are warned in time and heartily 
endorse woman suffrage, there are hun- 
dreds of earnest women who would rather 
labor for the success of that party than 
any other, but who cannot stultify them- 
selves by working for a party that ignores 
their claims, who will use every effort to 
secure votes for the Republican candidate, 








his own, the eloquence of exceeding good- 
ness, defended the fugitive and often 
secured his liberty. ‘That man was Sam- | 


uel E. Sewall. He, too, is here to-night | 
and [ want also to hear from him. [Ap- | 
plause. } 


Miss Clara Barton, made an address | 
appropriate to Memorial Day, reviewing | 
somewhat the scenes of the war and her 
connection with it, and the meeting was 
closed by the singing of ‘*A Song of Those | 
Who Answer Not,” by the Rev. John W. | 
Chadwick, to the tune of *‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

A SONG OF THOSE WHO ANSWER NOT. 

“Auld Lang Syne.” 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

2 throng the silence of the breast; 

e see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 

Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down: 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But, oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homejike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
"er betides, thy love abides, 





m were not so hard, 








spoke an hour, and at the endof the time 


Our God for evermore! 


| Convention at Albany, N. Y., he was re- 
| fused a first-class passage from N. Y. and 


and the pivotal State might thus be carried 
for the nominees of the Chicago Conven- 


| tion. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


THE REMARKABLE CURES 
Which have been effected by Hood's Sarsaparilla 
are sufficient proof that this medicine does pos- 
sess peculiar curative power. In the severest 
cases of scrofula or salt rheum, when other prep- 
arations have been powerless, the use of ‘Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought about the happiest re- 
sults. The case of Miss Sarab C. Whittier, of 
Lowell, Mass., who suffered terribly from scrof- 
ulous sores; that of Charles A. Roberts, of East 
Wilson, N. Y., who had thirteen abscesses on his 
face and neck; that of Willie Duff, of Walpole, 
Mass., who had hip disease and scrofula so bad 
that physicians said he could not recover, are a 
few of the many instances in which wonderful 
cures were effected by this medicine. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
tlian the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya, Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY :%:cssro3;29 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemietry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on epyenticn. 
Rey. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








LADIES { 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 
DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
a} ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 














J, & J. DOBSON. 
Wilton Carpets 





149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


PROF. ENSLEY, until recently a member 
of the faculty of the College at Rodney, 
Mississippi, died of consumption at 
Denver, Colorado, on the 12th ult., in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, respected 
and beloved by all who knewhim. When 
Prof. Ensley visited the North several 
years ago to attend a National Teachers’ 


a seat at the table, by the People’s Line of 
steamers. With commendable self-re- 
spect, Prof. Ensley declined to accept a 
second-class ticket and went to Albany 
via Boston by Fall River Line and B. & A. 
R. R., thereby losing his opportunity of 
being present at the Convention. Prof. 
Ensley has contributed several interesting 
letters to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, to which 
he was a subscriber. 








PecviiaR in medicinal merit and wonderful 
cures—Hood’s re py Now is the time to 
take it, for now it will do the most good. 





EveRyTHING in gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street. 





Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
Le Oe ee 
Tapestries, 66, “ “ 96 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 
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MY PANSIES. ‘Aunt Tabitha, how can you be so| Mary left her place on the sofa as the | ness, religious purposes, amusements, | she bore, she sald, “Ideas.” And then 
eruel? You know I can’t help being so | door closed after Aunt Tabitha. Then, | books. ‘If was not a suffragist,” said a | everyone laughed. Who ever heard of go 





BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


O, here is one in a purple hat 
And a robe of violet silk! 
This little fellow is all in yellow, 
And that one white as milk : 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the breezes come and go, 
Dear little spring-time beauties, O! 


One is dressed in a velvety black, 
And one has a crimsongown ; 
This little maid is in blue arrayed, 
And that in golden-brown: 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the breezes come and go, 
Dear little spring-time beauties, O! 


One has a critical, earnest look, 
And one is wofully sad— 
My pausies wise with their dusky eyes 
And faces grave or glad! 
Dancing high and dancing low, 
Just as the heavenly breezes blow, 
Dear little thoughtful beauties, 0! 
—The American Magazine. 
—_—— _ —#oeo— 


A THREAD OF SONG. 


It was only a broken chord of song 
That sang itself the livelong day 
Over and over in my heart, 
And always in the same sweet way; 
Always beginning low and soft, , 
Like a tenderly spoken ‘Love, good-night!” 
And ending in glad and joyous strains, 
Like a morning psalm when the air is bright. 





And the hours of the day were woven in 

By the mystic thread of the haunting song, 
That, somewhere out of the vanished past, 

Sent forth its witchery clear and strong ; 
Something akin to the song of birds, 

When the sky is flushed with the coming dawn, 
Yet sad as the thoughtful hour which comes 

When the last red light of day is gone. 


Beautiful echo that drifted back 
From the far-off shore of long ago, 
Over the wide and rugged waste, 
Where never the winds of gladness blow; 
Bringing the odor of wildwood flowers, 
The laughing song of the mountain rill; 
The green, glad fields where the cowslips grow, 
And the gleam of waters calm and still. 


Sitting alone in the twilight still, 
Whose mantle covers the earth with gray, 
My heart is touched and my eyes grow dim, 
As the glow of the sunset fades away, 
And I feel the presence of unseen guests, 
That out of the shadowy regions throng, 
And know they have crossed from the farther shore 
On the slender thread of the sweet old song. 


———___— 9-9-9 


BE A WOMAN. 





Oft I’ve heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son on duty, 
Urging him to be a man. 
But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 
Though with love-words quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty, 
“Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What’s alady? Is it something 
M of hoops, and silks, and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy rugs and chairs? 
Is it one that wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human? 
If ’tis this to be a lady, 


’Tis not this to be a woman. 
Mothers, then, unto your daughter 


Speak of something higher far 
Than to be mere fashion’s lady, 
**Woman is the brightest star.” 
If you in your strong affection 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 


Yes,a woman! Brightest model 
Of that high and perfect beauty, 
Where the mind and soul and body 
Blend to work out life’s great duty. 
Be a woman, naught is higher 
On the gilded crest of fame, 
On the catalogue of virtue 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 


pavomnnp cilia 
AUNT TABITHA’S MISSION. 


BY ADA M. TROTTER. 





‘*Talk of Peter the Hermit,” ejaculated 


Aunt ‘Tabitha, as she walked into her 
nephew’s house, *‘I wished | could hoist a 


banner and attract some attention to God 


A’mighty’s law of health.” 


John’s house was as pretty as good taste | 


could make it when hampered by small 
means, but Aunt Tabitha viewed it with 
disfavor. 

Her healthy sense of smell at once de- 
tected that no windows had been opened 
in the reception-room since the previous 
evening. The air was heavy with gas, 
and the portiéres seemed specially de- 
signed to impede ventilation. 

Up went the windows in a trice, the 
portiéres were pulled back, and Aunt Tab- 
itha stoodgby the door, swinging it back 
and forth to drive out the close air. This 
done to her satisfaction, she went up 
stairs in answer to the call of: 

‘*Auntie, do come up and speak to me.” 

The speaker was lying on a couch ina 
darkened room, which also bore tokens to 
Aunt Tabitha’s keen sense of Jack of ven- 
tilation. 
valid, she threw open the window and let 
in some fresh air laden with sunbeams. 


delicate. [ just get one cold on another,” 
said her niece. 

“I don’t see any reason why you, at 
twenty-five, should be less healthy than I, 
at sixty years of age,” said Aunt Tabitha. 
**] must say I am sorry for John.” 

This was too much for Mary, sweet- 
tempered though she might be. She sat 





Before saying a word to the in- | 


up and looked at this dreadful Aunt Tabi- 
tha, who sat up smiling and brisk, very 
| young for sixty years. 

/ “sorry for John!” she cried. ‘Why, 
| auntie, you know he is just wrapped up in 
; me.” 

‘*Well, with my experience of mankind, 
I should say he’d soon get unwrapped,” 
said Aunt Tabitha, suddenly holding a 
hand-glass in front of her niece. ‘Look 
pretty, don’t you?” 

Mary was nota vain woman, still she 
colored with annoyance. Then she 
sneezed violently and took refuge again in 
her pillows. 

“I'm not fit to talk to any one to-day,” 
she said. **Do come and see me another 
time, auntie.” 

**You want me to go, I see. Well, I’m 
not going till I’ve had my say, and if you 
are a woman of sense, you will listen and 
give up once for all this semi-invalid con- 
dition which is making you an old woman 
before your time.” 

“But, auntie, I can’t help wyself. I 
catch one cold on another, and it just 
keeps me weak.” 

“You catch cold because you do not 
obey the simple laws necessary to keep 
your body in a healthy condition.” 

‘Laws! [can’t see what laws have to 
do with me,” replied Mary, crossly. 

‘Keep the laws of health,” said Aunt 
‘Tabitha, ‘‘and be strong; break them and 
| be sick.” 

‘*] don’t break them,” said Mary. ‘*The 
long and short of the matter is this: I’m 
a delicate woman, and the climate is too 
severe for me. The doctor says I ought 
to go to Florida.” 

“Bosh! You are my own niece, and | 
know you started with a fair constitution. 
Apply your common-sense to your daily 
life and you can be a well woman in a few 
weeks,” cried Aunt Tabitha, with spirit. 

“Oh, if I only could,” groaned Mary, 
with another sneeze. 

“If I lived as you do, improperly 
clothed, fed and warmed, I should soon be 
in your condition,” said her aunt. 

‘*Aunt Tabitha!” 

“IT mean it. Nature has given you a 
large frame, but you ignore the fact, and 
make your waist so small, you look like a 
dyspeptic wasp.” 

“T never knew any one who could say 
such unkind things as you do,” said Mary, 
| with a laugh. 

“Oh, that’s my mission,” cried Aunt 
| Tabitha. ‘I am decidedly sorry for John. 
Money is spent lavishly on medicines and 
tonics for you—money that should be in- 
vested in real estate, or in buying books 
| and pleasures for you both. Now, instead 
| of this, apply common-sense to your daily 

If you are down stairs have your 





| life. 
| bed-room window open, so as to keep the 
air pure for the night. If you leave the 
parlor, open that window, if but a little, so 
that your lungs will have something bet- 
| ter for food than devitalized air. You 
| have no open grates, no chimneys to ven- 
_tilate your rooms with, and in conse- 

quence must keep your attention carefully 
| on the necessity for change in the air.” 

‘*But, auntie, if I kept opening and shut- 
| ting windows like that, I should catch cold 
all the time.” 

‘Not if your body was properly protect- 
| ed by undergarments of wool. Wear warm 
vests and thicker gowns and keep your 
; house cooler. Never let the thermometer 
| get above sixty-eight degrees. By keep- 

ing your house so warm you make the con- 
| trast between the open air and the house 
too great, and thus render yourself in a 
condition to catch cold. There is another 
thing that will help you to resist cold. Eat 
nourishing, plain food, and let hot cakes 
and sweet trash alone. Your appetite is 
| poor because you live in unwholesome air. 
| Take a brisk walk daily, rain or shine, and 
| you will soon get a healthy desire to eat.” 
| ‘*Any one would think, to hear you talk, 
| auntie, that health depends entirely upon 
| one’s own exertions,” said Mary, laughing. 

‘It ought to,” replied her aunt, merrily, 
‘for certainly some people make them- 
selves sick by their own exertions.” 

“Well,” said Mary, rising, ‘I am going 
to act on your order. If I die of my ef- 





| forts you must consider yourself the elec- 


“Ob, Aunt Tabitha, please don’t, I’ve | 
| family,” said Aunt Tabitha, as she made 


got such an awful cold.” 

‘That is only too evident to the eye,” 
replied Aunt Tabitha. ‘I hate to look at 
an unhealthy person. Your hair has lost 
its lustre, your cheeks are sallow, your 
eyes red and watery, and you look de- 
- crepid generally. Preserve me from a 
young woman who goes in for enjoyment 
of poor health.” 


| trie spark that killed me.” ‘ 
“Oh, you don’t come of a short-lived 


her way downstairs, ‘‘but if I were you I'd 


| sooner live than exist.” 
| 


| 


With this the good woman disappeared. 
They heard the front door shut with a 
hearty bang. Aunt Tabitha was on her 
way to Deacon Margrave’s house to see 
Mamie, who was down with nervous pros- 
tration. 








being a woman, she went to the mirror to 
find out if she really did look so forlorn as 
auntie pictured in her extremely, personal 
remarks. The result was not pleasing. 
Where had her good looks gone? Her 
countenance was one which depended on 
health for its attractiveness. As she glared 
at, her reflection, lack-lustre hair, hollow 
cheeks and eyes, she tersely exclaimed : 

“You're a fright!” 

She was able to note that her whole ap- 
pearance was forlorn. Her collar was 
tumbled, and the shawl in which she had 
wrapped her shivering frame was dowdy. 
To do her justice she’ was not a vain 
woman, nor inordinately fond of dress. 
But John was very particular, very neat, 
and certainly liked his wife to make her- 
self look charming. 

Strange to say, the more Mary forgot 
her pains and aches, the less violent did 
they become; there is something in ‘‘mind 
cure” after all, as all sensible folk well 
know from personal experience. ‘The day 
passed on, finding Mary very busy doing a 
variety of household matters that had 
fallen into arrears lately. She found her- 
self vowing,‘‘I am not going to be sick any 
more, if common-sense can keep me well.” 

The clock struck six. It found Mary in 
her room in a pretty garnet cashmere 
dress, fastening some dainty ruffles in the 
sleeves. It found her, too, consulting the 
glass a little anxiously, to see if she was 
still disagreeable to behold. Aunt Tabitha’s 
scathing remark, ‘‘I hate to look at an un- 
healthy person,” recurred to her mind, as 
she stood doubtfully gazing at the mirror. 

John came in, bringing a friend with 
him. His chetry voice was loweied toa 
whisper, as he said: **We shall find my 
wife on the sofa asleep, perhaps.” 

‘No, you will not,” breathed Mary to 
herself, noticing with a keen pang the de- 
jected tone of the speaker. 

“She is not here. I am afraid she is not 
so well as usual. I'll go upstairs and see 
after her when I have lighted the gas.” 

As he turned to leave the room a light 
foot ran downstairs, andthough the owner 
arrived at the door a little breathless, she 
was not more so than John. 

Poor John! He expected to see a pale, 
depressed creature, shivering under a 
shawl, too inert to eat, or to take interest 
in any topic but that of her own ailments. 

Mary gave him a little piuch as she 
passed him to welcome Mr. Vane, but he 
continued to stare at the bright apparition 
as though he had never seen his wife look 
charming before. 

‘Why, Mrs. Bayne, John told me that 
you were quite an invalid.” 

“Only a cold,” skid Mary, suddenly over- 
come by a terrific sneeze. *‘But Iam much 
better.” 

“What!” cried John, blundering some_ 
what. ‘You told me this morning it was 
in its worst stage.” 

‘‘Nonsense, John; don’t you know that 
is hours and hours ago? Come and have 
some dinner, I think it is the bell.” 

At dinner she forced herself to eat, and 
found that in enjoying John’s amazement, 
her spirits were rapidly improving. 

She made herself so charming to Mr. 
Vane that he enjoyed every hour of the 
evening. She asked John to sing, and 
played his accompaniments, to his great 
happiness, for, be it known that if a man 
has a voice he likes to show it off to ad- 
vantage. 

Will, backed by common-sense, finds a 
way. Mary’s enjoyment of ill-health came 
to an abrupt end. Her house was kept 
reasonably cool, her body well-nourished 
and sufficiently clothed to enable her to 
withstand the eccentricities of the climate. 
Last, but not least, she daily took a brisk 
walk, rain or shine, and wore her dresses 
loose enough to give her lungs free play. 

John grew every year more devoted to 
his cheerful, healthy wife. j 

*“Common-sense versus drugs,” 
Aunt Tabitha.— Yankee Blade. 
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WHY THEY WANT TO VOTE. 


In the city of Buffalo, women are the 
chief patrons of the public library. The 
best managed philanthropies are theirs. 
They are the rulers in the churches. 
Whither, even though slowly, does all this 
broadening activity of women tend? Those 
who fail to see the drift of events are like 
that celebrated bird of the desert who runs 
his head into the sand and fancies that, be- 
cause blinded himself, no one else can see 
him. The large majority of women do not 
care to vote, or they would have done so 
long ago. But some of the most womanly 
of women, women to whom in no sense 
does the adjective ‘‘*masculine” apply, are 
beginning to feel with Mrs. Ecob that the 
duty of voting is one which they will be 
obliged to assume in order to protect their 
weaker sisters. The average yearly in- 


says 





come of the working-woman of Boston 
from all sources is $269.07; her average 
yearly expenses for positive needs $261.30, 
leaving her but $7.77 as a margin for ill- 





public school teacher of this city not long 
since, ‘until I came to reflect that if it 
should be proposed to cut down my salary 
I could not influence this decision by a 
single vote—no, even though I have served 
the city in my official capacity with the 
best strength of mind and body for twenty 
ears.” “To working-women, indeed,” 
says Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘the ballot is a neces- 
sity.”"—Buffalo Courier. 
————-- —#ee— —— 
THE WHEELBARROW ROAD OF LIFE. 


When] was a bachelor I lived by myself, 

And — bread and cheese | had I put upon the 
shelf. 

But the rats and the mice they made such a strife 

I was obliged to go to London to get myself a wife. 

Now the roads were wide, but the gates were so 





narrow 
I was obliged to bring my wife home in a wheel- 
barrow. 
The wheelbarrow broke, my wife had a fall, 
Down came the wheelbarrow, my wife and all. 


All along the roadway of life there were 
strewn wrecked Benedicts, wrecked wives, 
wrecked wheelbarrows. Still the tireless 
throng toiled on. Now and then I saw a 
man stop on his way and give to a weary 
traveller a helping hand. But this was 
not ofien. All seemed bent on gaining 
the goal, each with his own burden, each 
with his own wheelbarrow. 

Now when the Benedicts looked upon 
their bachelor friends trudging along so 
comfortably, picking out the mossy spots 
on which to tread, they sometimes gnashed 
their teeth and wished they were as one 
of them. 

There were many gates along the road. 
And each gate was held by a keeper who 
collected toll, and each gatekeeper was a 
man. 

As I gazed I beheld a man, with a very 
heavy burden: a wife and several little 
ones. His shoulders were bent, and he 
seemed very weary. The wife walked by 
his side and with words of encouragement 
she sought to cheer him on. But the road 
was very rough, and.one day he lay down 
and died. And the woman wiped away 
her tears and the tears of her little ones, 
and took up her burden alone. But when- 
ever she reached a gate the toll was very 
heavy—more even than when her good 
husband was alive. She sighed and looked 
very sad, for she had no one to help her. 

Now the gates were very narrow, and 
the rudely-fashioned barrows of the poor 
were charged a heavy toll. And no poor 
man escaped. But the neatly wrought 
barrows of the rich, which entered easily 
through the gates, were charged less. In- 
deed, some of them slipped through with 
no toll at all. . 

And I saw many strange things, and I 
marvelled greatly. The woman with the 
many little children prayed for strength 
and toiled wearily on. And one day I saw 
aman salute her on the road. He hada 
barrow fashioned in a right handsome 
style, and he bade her enter and rest from 
her burdens. But there was no room for 
her little children end she said ‘‘no.” 
And the spirit of her husband afar off re- 
joiced greatly. 

Then—O wondrous to relate!—I saw a 
very comely man with three daughters. 
He had no wife; the sacred charge was 
his alone. And when a woman with a 
soft voice and a pretty face smiled on him, 
he bade her come and share the barrow. 
And she came. And straightway it be- 
came very small, and the daughters were 
pushed out among the thorns by the way- 
side, and naught but the spirit of their 
angel mother watched over them as they 
bore their own burdens the rest of the 
way; 

Then there were beautiful ladies in 
barrows richly cushioned in satin, with 
springs a plenty, that they might know no 
jolting over rocks and ruts, with lace can- 
opies to protect them from the sun’s rays, 
and the arms of loving husbands to shield 
them from all harm. By their very side 
travelled poor, half-fed, half-clad women, 
with burdens of aged parents and crippled 
brothers and helpless little children. 
Creatures who worked and slaved with 
their needle for the husbands of the very 
women of the satin cushions and the 
canopies of lace. But the ladies saw them 
not nor heard the wai! of the helpless 
humanity at their very side. The toll at 
the gate was very heavy. Alas! alas! 
And the poor women, with thorn-pierced 
feet, bruised and bleeding, journeyed on. 
There was no one to help them. 

Then I saw numbers of .women trun- 
dling great, heavily-loaded wheelbar- 
rows containing husbands—yes, husbands 
—men with red eyes and dull brains. 

Tow and then they halted. And who 
would credit it? The men retired behind 
green blinds and fancy screens with a 
spring that closed rapidly. And the 
woman waited, and when the man saw fit 
to come, they then journeyed on. O-re- 
markable sight! O more remarkable man! 
O most extraordinary woman! 7 

By and by came a woman with a brave, 
stern tread, but with a gentle, womanly 
face, and she had a very strange-looking 
burden. And when they asked her what 





strange, so unwomanly a burden? When 
they said, ‘What will you do with them?” 
she said “* You shall see.” Then strong men 
with broad shoulders and well-shod feet 
laughed aloud, the while they disapproved, 
They said, “Go home and attend to your 
children,” and she said, “I have none,” 
And the breeze of their disapproval wafted 
the ideas far and wide. ‘*What will you? 
sald they. ‘*I would be a gatekeeper,” said 
she. And they laughed her toscorn. ‘‘[¢ 
I must pay toll, why shall I not ‘be a 
keeper of the gate?” “You unsex your- 
‘self,” said they. And the women whose 
burdens were husbands stood very erect 
and joined her at the gate. ‘I'he ideas spread 
far and wide. Men with souls, and large 
hearts, and large brains said, **Let her tend 
the gate, if she wishes todo so.” But the 
ideas met with much disfavor; and the 
fine ladies with the cushions and the can- 
opies, and the strong right arm of their 
husbands, would have none of it. They 
averted their eyes; nor would they hear. 
They said, ‘‘We are cosey; what care we 
for you?” And they bade their husbands 
put the mannish creatures from the face 
of the earth. 

But the woman with ideas said, “We 


can wait; the oppressors are our strongest — 


allies; the ministers who refuse us seats 
in conference help us on; intemperance 
helps us on; our strongest foes are the 
women who recline iu satin and lace and 
for pure self love close their eyes and ears 
to suffering humanity.” And so she waits 
at the gate. And when a poor half-starved 
woman passes in, when a corrupt politi- 
cian swaggers through, when a fallen 
woman brushes by, when a drunkard 
staggers past, she registers her vow four- 
fold, ‘I can wait; already the gate is ajar, 
and mayhap, in the future, angels may 
‘roll the stone from the gate away.’ ”— 
Amanda Wise, in Woman’s Chronicle. 


=O Oe 
SHALL TITLES BE GIVEN TO WOMEN?! 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Verily, titles are a good thing to have. 
In a country controlled by Democratic 
principles titles are especially to be de- 
sired. ‘Titles help to establish equality. 
‘They are props to encourage and strength- 
en ‘ye feeble ones.” 

The title professor is good for this pur- 
pose. Here in Boomville, which is a city 
of three thousand (some say three thou- 
sand and twenty) inhabitants, the said 
title is quite freely used. People who 
wouldn’t have much to recommend them, 
become quite noted by giving them the 
title of professor. 

Our writing teacher, although not much 
of a scholar, is really grand as ‘‘Profes- 
sor” Pennyblast. 

Our music teachers are all professors. 
Let Mendelssohn be plain Mendelssohn if 
he will, and Wagner merely Wagner, but 
so long as the residents of this city keep 
in their right minds, their best music- 
master shall be called Professor Beau, of 
Boomville. 

The Rev. Gamaliel Ambler is not a very 
eloquent speaker, nor much of a church- 
worker; hence we are only too glad he 
can have a title to help him out. 

Down through the space of nearly nine- 
teen centurjes, no one has felt called upon 
to attach right reverend or bishop to the 
name of John the Baptist. 

Agassiz is Agassiz; Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare (if he isn’t Bacon) ; but when 
our Mr. Jones writes for the Boomville 
Review the article is signed by J. Augustus 
Jones, L.L. D., Ph.D., F. R. 8S. E., ete. 

Yes. If women want titles let them 
have them. Uncle Sam, who has acres 
and acres of land, has also millions and 
millions of titles. 

Yours for equality. 
M. JONSON. 
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WOMEN AND THE CONFERENCE. 


Rev. W. Downey preached last evening 
in Philadelphia on the “Exclusion of 
Women from the Brooklyn Conference.” 
He said: 


These women delegates came from the 
West, which was ahead of the East in the 
broadness of its ideas. Such ideas were 
obsolete in these days of freedom of judg- 
ment. apace put out of the confer- 
ence, she would get there yet. ‘The larg- 
est part of the Methodist Church was 
women. Without woman the church 
would be next to nothing. Then wh 
should she not have the right to partic 
ane in the legislation of that church? 

ivorce and marriage are subjects in 
which she is most deeply interested; then 
why should she not have a voice in the en- 
actment of laws concerning them? He 
called attention to the inconsistency of 
Americans in rebelling against taxation 
without representation, and yet taxing 
women while refusing them a vote. Any 
drunken loafer, just out of jail, has the 
right to vote, although he may not have 
contributed a cent toward the expenses of 
the Commonwealth. Women were as Cca- 
pg mentally as men, even as _ rulers. 

e instanced Elizabeth and Victoria, both 
of whom would have been shut out of the 
Brooklyn Conference, preposterous as it 
may seem. The disfranchisement 
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women was contrary to the principles of 
Republican governarent. Referri to the 
oft-quoted words of St. Paul, he showed 
that some of the teachings of that apostle, 
construed, were incompatible 
th modern enlightenment. ong 
r things he was an apologist for elav- 
. He arg ne Paden a gran ag panes 
which he time was fast ap- 
preaching when the last fetters that bound 
& would be knocked off and woman 
would stand forth free and equal with man 
as a citizen of this fag Republic.” — Phila- 
dglphia Inquirer, May 14. 
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SLAVE CHILDREN ILLEGITIMATE. 


In Chicago, May 9, Judge Tuley ren- 
dered a preliminary decision in a contest- 
ed will case that is of considerable import- 
ance to all children born in slavery and to 
many of the descendants of such children. 
He pronounces such children illegitimate, 
and holds that they cannot inherit prop- 
erty from the father. ‘The will contested 
is that of Mrs. Elizabeth Bunch, and the 
story is as follows: 

James Washington, a slave of Gen. 
Thomas Marshall, of Mason County, Ky., 
married a slave named Liza, and from their 
union sprang two children, Liza and Eliza- 
beth. In 1832 James escaped, going to 
Huron, O., and there he made arrange- 
ments to buy his wife and two children 
from their master. But while he was pay- 
ing for them, his wife and child, Liza, 
died, and their master, iv consideration of 
the sum already paid, gave him Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth, however, soon left him, and, 
after wandering over Ohio and Indiana, 
came “to Chicago, where she married in 
1844. Her husband and children died, and 
in 1886 she, too, passed away, leaving 
property by will to one Betty Kilvery,a 
white girl, who had been her companion 
for some years. But it seems that James 
Washington, after the death of his wife 
Liza, married again, and had several chil- 
dren. The eldest of these, a daughter, 
married William H. M. Bond, and had 
three children. ~ 

These three children stepped in and con- 
tested the will, claiming that they were 
the legal heirs of Elizabeth Bunch. But 
Judge Tuley decided that Elizabeth Bunch 
was an illegitimate child, and could have 
no heirs but those of her own body. The 
ground of the decision is that slaves being 
chattels, no legal marriage was possible, 
any more than real estate can marry real 
estate. 

This decision, which was made on a mo- 
tion for a rehearing, was a surprise to both 
sides. The case will be appealed, and then 
the special point involved will be fully 
discussed. It is claimed by Mr. Fish, who 
represents the Bonds, that, whatever may 
have been the status of a slave marriage 
prior to the war, the effect of the emanci- 
pation proclamation and the constitutional 
amendments was to restore to the slaves 
all those rights of which they had been 
unjustly deprived. 

—eoo-  ——— 


A NEW PARTY NEEDED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Has your correspondent who asks the 
need of a new party forgotten that the Re- 
publican party, at the time he names, was 
a new party? 

I hold a new party necessary : 

1. Because no party composed in large 
part of saloon-keepers can possibly destroy 
the saloon. 

2. Because only a new party, on a non- 
sectional issue, can destroy the sectional 
issue. 

3. Because only by dividing both whites 
and blacks in the South, can the work for 
which the Republican party was formed 
(the securing of equality to the negro) be 
fulfilled. 

But as Prohibitionists, we do ngt care 
two straws how the liquor traffic is killed. 
When it is dead the Prohibition party may 
die. Its work will be done. E. M. W. 

Madison, Wis., May 17, 1888. 
sahiditee 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS VS. METHODISM. 
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YPSILANTI, MIcH., May 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I take so many papers and have so little 
time that I thought to let my WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL go. But the decision of the 
Methodist General Conference! ‘Aye, 
there is the rub!” Better let all the rest 
g0 and use for woman suffrage the money 
meant for church work. Women, see to 
your own work; combine your forces; 
use your means, your time, your personal 
influence, your whole strength. We are 
weak, so say the bishops; and a majority 
of the preachers say, amen. Then let us 
economize what little strength we have, 
for the advancement of our cause. 

I have no ill will to men. I have lived 


. With my husband for fifty years, and I 


have two sons whoni I dearly love. It is 
not for the good of my sons or my hus- 
band that my sister Methodists have .been 
publicly rejected. Tet every Methodist 
woman earnestly protest. Surely we will 
make our righteous indignation felt. This 
is the third woman suftrage paper I sub- 
scribe for to-day. I will scatter the doc- 


of drift. They had only found a few small 





uments. As soon as the paper comes, I 
will send for leaflets, and instead of church 
work, I will enter on a broader field. 

A Sap Meruopist WOMAN. 





HOMES FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of April 28th, a corre- 
spondent says of the “Home for Intem- 
perate Women” that “it was the first 
home of this kind in the United States,” 
and that “the fair held in aid of the build- 
ing fund was the largest temperance fair 
ever held in the United States.” 

The home for women at 201 North 
Street was started eleven years previous 
to the ‘“‘Massachusetts Home;” and two 
fairs were held in Music Hall between 
1872 and 1875. 

The first of these,in Feb., 1872, netted 
$33,388.18, and the second in March, 1874, 
netted $18,805.64. A portion of this 
money was used in the purchase of the 
‘““Mt. Hope Home,” at that time used ex- 
clusively for women. ‘The following ex- 
tract from an 1876 report of the Mt. Hope 
Home will perhaps be of interest. 

‘*We are fortunate in tinding a beauti- 
ful estate at avery moderate price. Here 
eighty-six women found a comfortable 
home last year; and for many of them, 
after they had remained a reasonable time, 
good places were found, and some we 
trust have been truly reclaimed.” . 

The work is still carried on at 201 North 
Street, where last year 156 women were 
aided and encouraged to a better life. 

A. H. FELLOws. 

Home Committee, North End Mission. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LION IN A BOAT. 





One warm spring day a small boat could 
have been seen on the Mississippi River. 
No other boat was in sight. In the boat 
were two negru men, Wash and Uncle 
Jake. They were after the driftwood 
which the strong current brings down; 
and Uncle Jake had a long, stout pole, 
with a hook in one end. With this he could 
reach out and pull in the sticks and logs 


pieces when they saw something floating 
away up the stream, that looked like a big 
log. Wash saw it first, and said he ought 
to have it, because he saw it first. But 
Uncle Jake said that he ought to have it, 
because the boat belonged to him. And 
so they quarrelled about it; and, while 
they quarrelled, the log floated nearer and 
nearer. And what do you think was on it? 
Why, a real live lion! A big lion with a 
bushy mane, and he stretched out his 
paws, caught hold of the side of the boat 
and clung to it! Uncle Jake and Wash 
were so frightened at this that they did 
not even try to push him off; and he slowly 
raised himself out of the water, and with 
a great effort crawled into the boat and 
lay down, quit: tired out. The men were 
so scared they dared not move, and they 
did not say a word more about which 
should have their “find.” In fact, they 
were so frightened they could not speak. 
Suddenly the lion looked at Uncle Jake, 
and opened his mouth wide; it was filled 
with great white teeth. Uncle Jake had 





heard about lions; and he thought the 
beast was going to give a roar, and then 
spring upon him and eat him up. And 
he threw up his arms and began to howl. 
He would have jumped into the river, only 
he could not swim. But the lion was only | 
yawning, and after he got through he fell 
sound asleep in the bottom of the boat. 
Then Wash took courage, and taking up 
his oars rowed with all his might toward 
the land. And as soon as the boat reached 
the bank they jumped out, and ran as fast 
as their feet could carry them. A police- 
man who was near by took the sleeping 
lion in charge. He was chained and fed 
and kept at Carrolltown, a few miles above 
New Orleans, till he was claimed by his 
owners. Many people went to see him, 
and among them were Uncle Jake and 
Wash, who bragged a good deal about 
their catching him. He belonged to a 
travelling circus which had gone up the 
river three days before in a steamboat. 
The steamboat had caught fire and burned, 
and the lion had escaped. He must have 
been very tired and glad to get into the 
boat; and that is the reason. probably, 
why he did not eat up Uncle Jake and 
Wash.—Our Little Men and Women. 
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Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from Prange having 
had placed in his hands by an t India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- | 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
and using. Sent by mail by address- | 
ing with stamp, es this paper, W. A. | 
Nores, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


























The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol 
ume of Magazine, 

.* 





Twelve Num rs,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 
Please order at once. 
The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 


issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE VOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
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TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred, 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MY STORY OF THE WAR 
y Mary A. Livermore 


Her own_narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Experi- 
ence as Field _and Hospital Nurse.” It are 
Womanly or “Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” right, re, and 
full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin, 

athos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an 
amous old Battle- ‘hogs richly colored in 5 
The “ booming” book for Men and Women 

200 a month made. Distance no hindranee, for 
we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Write forcirculars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


exact fi 
nts. $100to 





Cmilp, Later 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 
High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, jacinding Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasovable prices. 





| Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 
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LEVER Hier. Any indy can take there, 


Pl LLS — Pep Cents a Box. : 


iw io” The best and most re 
BROWN & CO.’S Fiat 


WINE OF COCA Sityz,Tosic’ sx 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 






with or without the 
3 ‘4 
a1 0 
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te 611 ty 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in i e 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of shuld. nr 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satlefactor: 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in na order. 
own in the United States. Address 


&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
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that of a corset front, so that a corset and a ect bust support is 
ewe! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Whists 3 
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which, owing to the of the bone 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+.ss++« $1.75 
« @1, “ « ** Bone Front only... ...++++eeeees 2.00 
« 6, “ : Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. eee 2.25 
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. Mention Tot Woman’s JOURNAL. 


GEORGE FROS'Ll & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
- peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand. 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


mm S&S. a-vuoeg., 


5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3, It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. 1t uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil,{that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M,. 8S 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 





For One Course of Lectures 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. . af 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Opens 9th Month, Lith. Thirty, minut 

ns onth, 1lith, rty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care ot 
Friends. Faull college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. horough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Sts, Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronit diseases a specialty. Also a thor - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously a Lor 
one of the best remedial agencies for man chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck bas used it in her practice very 





successfully for many years. , 
| ay form y Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 


orters an ¢ Bands made to order. Office hours, 
om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also ning 
reserved for outslde prastice. - _ , 





_WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in S& " 
terms. For further fadeceeatioes oddbeas” ee wae 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, . Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 








consists of a three years’ graded course of Di 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work 4 the ewe 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 


For the Three Courses, including Marticula- ” 

tion and in advance........ccccccccsececees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee CHUM) convcccdscatecsecs 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
BORNINSE BOG sccccscccccccess coscceseocsces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 





DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years, The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
nials from prominent Boston families and tirms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitatiuns. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The “‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 











Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. | 


oy reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been| 
worn by more 
than six million 
ladies. Sales five 
times that of any 
other Shield 
made in U. 8. or 
ij Europe. 
j Beware of 
imitations. 


SAMPLE PAIR, 
By Mail, 
25 Cents. 





_— 


Pat.in U. 8. a Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard st., New York. 








| CURE FITS! 


cure I do not mean merely to stop them 

then have them return ead mean a Le 

erballine SIORNESS s ittoug andy. Testo 

remedy to cure the worst canes. Ihecamas others have 

not now receiving a cure. Send 

treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post e 

H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pex riSt., New York. 





Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 


College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





oye Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia- 
fe 


rs graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 


skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo. 
| Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanteh, on 
| man, including Gothic and Old High German, His, 
ery Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology - 
| ine I 
| nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, — 
— History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 


uding Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gym- 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 


1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures 

Laboratory W, poages 

dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all tbe 

Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 

nouncements and information a: ply to 
, 


ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 


EMILY BLACKWE M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








[TRADE-MARK.| 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawbe: Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prep especially for those who object to Pork 
on the nd of disease in the animal, and filth in 


his f and surrou 


This class at home are now our constant 


and orders are constantly filled for shi mealies 
rom Philadelphia, Washington, an 
venin 


= many inter- 
ints. 
For uboulens and price-lists, address 

W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 


Strawberry Hill, Fiorence, Mass. 





LADY AGENTS <2”. secure 
Sa itn 


Cou E Ninth St.cineinaetl,o. 








Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OPIUM 72i5.rcmme 


at ee er ee eee eS 
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MY STUDENT LIFE IN GENEVA. 


Bdttors Woman's Journal : 

You ask for a description of my student 
Life in Geneva. It is something like this: 

I generally open my eyes at5 A. M., and 
shake off the mist of my dreams. By and 

by, a dim light shows its greyness at the 
window. Eugénie enters. She lights my 
lamp, saying kindly, ‘‘ Bonjour, Madame.” 
I push my feather blanket away with my 
two hands, and put myself on my two 
feet; and so the day commences. 

The cold water gives me a vigorous 
greeting. I use it daily, as well as gym- 
vastic exercises. In twenty minutes I am 
dressed. The day is fully awake. I turn 
down my lamp and come out of my room. 
R—— joins me in a morning dishabille, and 
Eugénie brings the tray with tea and eggs. 
Then, following our daily reading, the tea 
is poured; warm rolls, butter, eggs (quite 
good for the season), sometimes with beef 
or sardines, and always with a “little 
chat.” Good appetite is mine; R—— is 
cheery; but the clock shows 7.40, and I 
am on wy feet. I put on warm boots, stand- 
ing by the stove in the hall, my old fur 
cloak, a little black fur cap, thick kid 
gloves, and soon I am in the street, walk- 
ing at a rapid rate on the firm ground. 
The hour is early, and [ meet only little 
boys going to school, or seamstresses hur- 
rying to their daily toil. I know many 
faces from meeting them thus daily. [ 
have learned how to walk very fast. AsI 
ge, I picture mentally the muscles which, 
one, or many taken together, make this 
movement and that step. I feel young and 
light-footed. In less than twenty minutes 
I have crossed from the Avenue de Floris- 
sant over the Plaine Palais to the school, 
and see from all sides groups of students 
converging to the big white building that 
is soon to receive them. I know'them all 
now, their faces at least, but not their 
names as yet. So we all move across the 
bare grounds and large pieces of grass 
waiting for future buildings. Here is the 
door, and there are its steps—twelve, of 
stone. These are ascended in a light run, 
and we are in. 

The first look is for the clock. “Am I 
late or not?” I have two minutes to take 
oft my things; that is plenty! Then a 
long passage, a staircase going to the un- 
derground, and I am in a sort of cave 
where long lines of cupboards stand in 
regular row. My key to one of them is in 
my pocket. I take it out, open my cup- 
board, find my apron, rubber sleeves, book 
of anatomy, box of scalpels, wash-basin 
and soap, sponge and towels—a rich little 
ménage! I leave in the cupboard the leather 
case which I have carried with copy-books 
for next lesson; and up the stairs again. 
The door opens, and I am in the dissection 
rooms! My work is placed before a win- 
dow, facing the lovely view of the Arve, 
with the Jura Mountains—a real treat to 
have before one’s eyes. In a wet towel 
near me lies the ‘‘arm” 1 have to work 
upon. I begin by sharpening my scalpels, 
for which I have no natural gift. But I 
am making progress even in thisart. Now 
1 plunge into the depths of arteries and 
veins and nerves, aponeurosis, ete., cut- 
ting, preparing. peeling and clearing the 
way; then finding the place in the book 
and reading all about the part discovered. 
A tellow student is by my side, at work 
also on her arm. 

The professor comes now and then and 
sees what we do; asks questions, and as- 
sists in difficult cases. By and by, and al- 
ways too soon for my wish, we have a 
clapping of hands. This is the sign that 
the conference is to begin. ‘The students 
gather around a blackboard. ‘The profes- 
sor sits down, while one of the students of 
last year (man or woman) is the expound- 
er, The subject is either a bone, or an 
articulation, or a number of bones taken 
together; later are other subjects. The 
speaker begins; the professor interrupts, 
questions, corrects, criticises, encourages. 
It is a very valuable exercise—on many ac- 
counts. 

This conference continues at least an 
hour. It is an opportunity wherein one 
may learn to speak clearly, with method 
and with precision. Next year it will be 

open to me. The first year students are 
but listeners. At eleven there are great 
washings of hands. Many students have 
to leave, | among these, to attend a lecture 
in another school. The happy ones, who 
have their scientific degrees already, re- 
main till midday. Soup I get, and wash 
and scrub and wipe.. But do what I will 
with my hands, there still remains a lin- 
gering odor of raw flesh, but it is no use 
to think of this, so out [ rush to my cup- 
board, and then off into the fresh air. I 
have a roll of bread in my pocket, and find 
it good to eat as I walk, or rather run, 
through the bare grounds to the univer- 
sity—not a moment to lose. 

The large hall, I enter I find. filled by 
boys and noise. Quickly fly my feet 
through the long passage into the vestiaire 
—Ooff goes my cloak and cap on to the 
hook—just a slight smoothing to my hair, 
and then with all proper gravity I enter 





the room and take my place. The young 
German maiden, my neighbor on the form, 
receives me politely. She is reserved, 
clean, and also grave. Soon the"noise 
from the students ceases, a hush follows, 
and there before us is the celebrated Prof. 
Vogt. 

‘* Messieurs,” he begins (*‘ladies” never). 

He talks slowly and distinctly, and uses, 
as specimens to illuftrate his lessons, a 
rich store of microscopic preparations, 
pictures and maps. His course is com- 
parative anatomy. He points out the 
analogies, differences, and gradual devel- 
opments of each part. He is an exceed- 
ingly popular teacher, interesting all who 
have the opportunity of listening to his 
diverse genius. ‘The lesson does not seem 
along one. At noon, at the close of his 
hour, a great stauppede takes place, boys 
jumping over pulpits and forms, upsetting 
all things that come in their way. Out of 
this confusion I go, and find myself ina 
few moments quietly walking up the 
promenade of the Bastion, thinking of 
all I have heard, and also of my coming 
diuner. How I enjoyed the air and the 
sunshine. Geneva is pretty from that 
side, you will remember, where the 
Treille and the Bastion are. 

A quarter to two finds me at the Hall of 
Chemistry. As IJ enter it I see it is filled 
with tobacco smoke. The students use 
their license freely. The professor is a 


‘quiet German gentleman who speaks dis- 


tinctly and well. This winter’s course is 
easy for me, because I have already studied 
its subjects, but the next term will be 
more difficult, and will require much lab- 
oratory practice. 

The greatest rush of the day is at three 
o’clock; only five minutes to reach the 
medical school, which is quite a distance 
away. However, one finds oneself there by 
sole means, with one minute to get into 
one’s seat and put one’s brain into a listen- 
ing attitude. ‘This is the anatomy course. 

Formerly I took copious notes during 
these lectures. But a professor advised 
me to abandon this, and instead, to listen 
assiduously, and at the close of the day’s 
exercises, to write down from memory 
the lecture. This I have since done, and 
find it useful. So at this lesson I simply 
sit still, listening attentively, and follow- 
ing the professor as he illustrates on the 
blackboard. He draws to perfection, and 
has all the organs studied in dissected 
preparations. I enjoy this lesson particu- 
larly. 

The course of study that follows anato- 
my is physiology, with the celebrated 
vivisectionist ‘‘Schiff’ as teacher. With 
him I have to take notes, and write out 
his lecture from these in the evening. He 
has a deep well of knowledge to draw 
from, has no special method in teaching, 
and one has to choose from his words 
and classify these into a system. The 
other lessons I write down at once into 
my copy-book, condensing the matter as 1 
listen. When five o’clock comes, we are all 
ready for the return to our homes. I find 
the walk a rest and a comfort, for then'the 
stars are out and I can walk leisurely in 
the fresh evening air. 

Before closing, let me mention the pro- 
fessor of histology, for he deserves a men- 
tion. He was born in Mexico, the son of 
a horse-dealer. He showed such studious 
tastes at twelve years of age as to encour- 
age those who had charge of his education 
to further them. He now stands very 
high as a professor, though he is but 
thirty-five. His courses are brilliant, 
rapid, precise, full of suggestions and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. His subject is be- 
fore all one of immense possibilities, and I 
believe will interest me most. 

In the evening, I have many “extras” 
to finish; lessons to cop} out, anatomy 
books to look over, and a hundred and one 
things to think upon, so that when the 
hour of ten draws nigh, and I can close 
my books, fold up my cases, put all things 
into their order, and enter my warm inner 
room for repose, I do it always with 
thankfulness and gratitude, and fall 
asleep ready for the morrow. D. Cc. 
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MINNESOTA WAKING UP. 


Since the International C ouncil, Mrs. E. 
M.S. Marble, president of the Minnesota 
W.S. A., has been speaking in Minneapo- 
lis and other parts of the State, and is 
arranging a series of meetings, to be held 
during September by Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, who will thoroughly canvass the 
State. Mrs. Marble also expects to have 
the services of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
president of New York W. 8. A. and of 
Frances E. Willard, national president W. 
C.-T. U., during September. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, of Duluth, is 
also arranging a series of lectures which 
will include Rev. Olympia Brown, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, and possibly Susan B. 
Anthony and Frances E. Willard. 

The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation holds regular business meetings on 
the third Tuesday of each month at their 
cosy headquarters, and public ‘‘Woman’s 











Meetings” the first T'uesday of each mouth. 
The May meeting was addressed by Mrs. 
E. M. 8. Marble upon “The Prominent 
and Peculiar Women of the Interna tional 
Council, American and Foreign.” Her 
address was highly spoken of by all 
the daily papers. 

The June meeting will be addressed by 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, upon **Women in 
the Church.” 

These public meetings are gaining rap- 
idly in popularity, and Mrs. Marble is de- 
termined to make them a permanent insti- 
tution. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
LINES ENCLOSED IN A PURSE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET 8. LYLE. 





Oh, close me not when want implores 
A pittance from thine ample stores ; 
When widows wail and orphans cry, 
Oh, pass them not unheeded by! 
When Genius bends beneath a load 
Of misery, and her iron rod ' 
Oppresses hearts of modest worth, 
Oh, bring my shining inmates forth, 
And in that act thou’lt find a pleasure 
Exceeding far a hidden treasure. 


But ope me not should fools entice 

Thy footsteps in the path of vice; 

Or folly tempt thy hand to throw 

Thy wealth on chance; beware, that foe 
Hath laid his many thousands low. 


I was not meant at play to shine, 
Another sphere was meant as mine: 
To pay thy debts, receive thy fees, 
And do whatever else you please; 

I envy not a life of ease. 

Then use me well; my wish you have 
That I to thousands be a slave. 


oe 


THE NEW YORK MATRON LAW. 


New YORK, JUNE 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Enclosed is synopsis of the bill which 
Gov. Hill has just signed, providing for 
matrons to take charge of women impris- 
oned in police stations. This is the law 
which Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake origi- 
nated some years since, gud which she, with 
the aid of Senator Michael C. Murphy and 
others, carried through the Legislature. 


The bill provides that within three 
months after the passage of the act the 
mayors of all cities in the State, except 
New York and Brooklyn, where the po- 
lice commissioners are the authorities. 
shall designate one or more station-houses 
in their cities for the detention and con- 
finement of all women under arrest. For 
the care of these station-houses there shal! 
be appointed not more than two respecta- 
ble women, who shail be known as police 
matrons, and the women thus appointed 
shall be recommended by at least twenty 
women of good standing. The matrous 
are to hold office during good behavior, 
and their salaries shall be fixed by the 
Common Council. Sufficient accommoda- 
tion for women under arrest sball be pro- 
vided, separate and apart from the apart- 
ments for males. and each station shall be 
so arranged that no communication can be 
had between the men and women therein 
confined, except with the consent of the 
matron. 

To allay opposition, New York and 
Brooklyn were omitted, the metropolitan 
officials desiring to deal with the matter 
themselves. Gov. Hill has added another 
to his many acts of consideration and jus- 
tice toward the disfranchised majority in 





this State. He has remembered them to 

an extent that none of his predecessors 

did. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
————_ -—# oo 





INDIANA N. W. &. A. 


The Indiana N. W. 5S. A. held its 
Third Annual State Convention at Indian- 
apolis, May 15 and 16. ‘The year’s work 
was reported, including a series of suc- 
cessful conventions held last November in 
the thirteen Congressional Districts by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, and Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall. During the past six 
or seven months, Mrs. Ida A. Harper, the 
secretary, has sent out 20,000 handbills, 
2,000 large posters, 12,000 circulars, and 
8,000 leaflets. She is circulating 20,000 
petitions and has written more than 300 
letters, and postal cards without number. 

At the annual convertion this year, every 
Congressional District in the State but 
one was represented, many of them by 
several delegates, and the reports, written 
and oral, were fulland encouraging. The 
official board were re-elected, as follows: 


President—Mrs. Helen M. gouges 


Vice-Pres. at Large—Mrs. Zere 'G. Wallace. 


Chairman Ezec. Com.—Mrs. May Wright | 


Sewall. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Juliet R. Wood. 


pve of Press_Mise Mary Be Cardwill 

Mrs. Wood is matron of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, at Knights- 
town, and a prominent member of the 
Order of the Eastern Star and W. R. C. 
Miss Cardwill, of New Albany, is known in 
the West through her writings on Shake- 
speare and scientific subjects. Excellent 
addresses were delivered by Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Mrs. Sewall, and Mrs. Gougar, and short 
speeches were made by many delegates. 
The official report of the proceedings was 
ordered printed in the Woman’s News, of 
Indianapolis, an Indiana paper which is 
doing good work for women. 





The foregoing account is condensed from 
the report received this week, from the 
secretary, Mrs. Ida A. Harper. Mrs. Har- 
per says in concluson : 


“Our immediate object is to secure a bill 
for municipal suffrage from the next Leg- 


islature. The women of Indiana are 
greatly indebted to past latures, for, 
in no other State, unless it Kansas, are 


the laws more nearly the same for men 
and women. What will be the fate of our 
bill itis impossible to predict. The Pro- 
hibition party. although strong, has no 
chance of obtaining control of the Legis- 
lature, and the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are so evenly balanced that 
neither dares to champion any unpopular 
measure for fear of defeat. We shall, 
however, act with such discretion and 
judgment as we are able to command, and 
if we fail will try again and again until 
we are successful.” Iba A. HARPER. 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN CINCINNATI. 


The meeting called in Cincinnati at Me- 
morial (G. A. R.) Hall, on June 2, for the 
purpose of organizing a Woman Suffrage 
Association, was attended by about forty 
ladies and a few gentlemen. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith called the 
meeting to order and made a brief address, 
defining objects of association and duties 
of members. On motion, Miss Smith was 
made temporary chairman. Dr. Ellen M. 
Kirk, as secretary pro tem., received ap- 
plications for membership, to which there 
was an almost unanimous response—many 
names of prominent women being pre- 
sented. 

A Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion and Constitution and Bylaws was 
then appointed—Miss Annie Laws, Dr. 
Ellen M. Kirk, Mrs. Dietrick, Dr. Juliet 
Monroe Thorpe and Dr. Mary E. Osborn, 
to report at the next meeting—time and 
place to be announced in the daily papers. 
The meeting then adjourned. 8. W. 
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OHIO PROHIBITIONISTS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


loLeDO, May 31, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Ohio State Prohibition Party Con- 
vention, which assembled in this city to- 
day, had a spirited debate upon the woman 
suffrage plank in its platform, which reads 
as follows: 


Fourth—Suffrage inheres in citizenship, and 
should be subject to such restrictions only as 
may be necessary to protect the country from the 
incompetent, ignorant and vicious. We, there- 
fore, pledge ourselves to submit an amendment 
to the constitution in accordance with this prin- 
ciple. 

In order to render this nugatory, Mr. 
Mills’ substitute was offered by a ‘*‘policy” 
advocate : 

‘*We favor the submission of the ques- 
tion of citizen suffrage, as well as all ques- 
tions requiring an amendment to the con- 
stitution, to the vote of the people.” 

Speaking in its favor, he said: 


“He did not want the suffrage question 
tacked on to the primary object, prohibi- 
tion. The religious bodies and papers of 
the nation were not committed to woman 
sultrage.” 

“The more shame then,” said Mother 
Stewart. 

A young Oberlin student strongly op- 
posed the suffrage plank. He was a recent 
convert to prohibition. Mrs. McClellan 
Brown, principal of the Wesleyan College 
of Cincinnati, so forcibly and eloquently 
controverted his views that she carried the 
audience with her; prolonged cheers rent 
the air, and the swinging of bats and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs made the scene one of 
dramatic interest. Mr. L. B. Logan, chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, 
made a magnificent plea in favor of the 
original resolution, and Mr. Mills again 
spoke in favor of his substitute, alike of- 
fending the common-sense of the conven- 
tion and the members of the W. C. T. U., 
who were present on the platform and in 
the audience. He was followed by Mrs. 
S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, in a clear and 
logical defence of the suffrage resolution. 
During her vigorous denunciation of the 
Mills substitute, Mother Stewart set the 
congregation wild by stepping to Mills, 
who sat on the platform, and holding a 
handkerchief before his face ‘‘to hide his 
blushes.” 

‘The substitute was defeated by a vote of 
225 to 208. As the vote was announced 
the air rang with huzzas, hats were swung 
and handkerchiefs waved, and the scene 
from the balconies was most inspiring. 
Upon the platform were many of Ohio’s 
representative women, serene and happy. 
The audience was largely composed of 
gray-haired men, to their honor be it 
said, mainly in favor of justice to women. 
Strange as it may appear, Oberlin mani- 
fested the bitterest and most senseless op- 
position to the suffrage plank, its oppo- 
nents having been trained in this medizval 
trend of thought by Prof. Frost, the son 
of one of Ohio’s strongest advocates of 
woman’s rights, Maria Goodale Frost. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Henrietta 
Moore addressed mass meetings on Sun- 
day, at Memorial Hall, under the auspices 
of the W. ©. T. U. of Toledo and “Ys.” 
The sessions of the convention were well 











attended, and enthusiastic interest jp 
woman suffrage was manifested. 
Rosa L. Seaur. 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 


Afflicts nearly every one in the s . 
system having become accustomed Oo the Ra. 
air of winter, is weakened by the warm days 
the changing season, and readily yields to at- 
tacks of disease. Hood's Sarsaparilia is just the 
medicine needed. It tones builds up every 
of the body, and also expels all impurities 
m the blood. Try it this season. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 

like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 

nd with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 

WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 

similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 

are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


The KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. 
SINGLE COPY, 20c.; ONE YEAR, $2.00. 


Kinde: stories, theory and practice work, 
Circulars free. Best terms tb agents. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO,, Chicago, Ill, 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 
Summer Session, be ! Sth, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
pr vate families for the accommodation of the mem. 


rs of the Institute. 
For further information, address > 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, | WASHINGTON, D. 0. 























Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12 to 2 P. M. ‘Farms, G.£060 68 per dag. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS, D. S, STOCKHAM, 
Same Hours on Sundays- PROPRIETOR. 








GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
53 WEST STREET, 


Has a choice stock of Gloves for any occasion. 


LADIES ! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twenty-five years 

at 673 Washington St., has removed to Central 
Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 
Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 


SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are ill- 
furnished, if without a few well-chosen music books. 
Two books of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


($1) contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
foreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) cuntains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 
($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
m 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, and 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
« for MIXED VOICES, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cents) are favorites 
every where. 











Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 














~ Mt. Simon’ & CO., “RIWTERS, 40 TEMPLE PLAce, SOFT 
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‘The Wor 








Jutia WARD How 
Mary A. LIVERMC 
Mrs. H. M. T. CuTL 
ELIZABETH STUAR 
MARY PutTNAM JAC 
Frances E. WILL 
Many F. EastTMA) 
Dr. EMILY BLACK 
Miss MAry E. Ber 
HARRIET PRESCOT’ 

SUSA 
Business Manager 


TERMS—$2.50 a year 
torthree months, in ad 
RATES—5 cop 
BosTON OFFICE—. 
are for sale and subser 
The Pennsylvania W 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. 
Four weeks on t1 
One year on trial 


{Entered at the P. ' 








class matter. 
_ 
THE 
BY JAMES ¥ 


I sit beneath the elm’s 
Whose gracefu 
Shelters from : 

While far around me, i 
The busy insec 

Better than any roof t) 

Opening and closing to 

Which from afar the fr 
Of forest odors 
And, as the bra 

Revealing depths on de 

The tempered rays of 8 

In flickering spots of li 

While little birds dart t 
With happy chi 
Fearing no wre 

To their half-hidden ne 

Thus, without motion, 

I rest,—a part of all thi 


Beneath the shadow of 
The soul sits, h 
Bathed in the peace of 
No fever-heats of life o 
Can work the 8) 
Diviner heaven 
Look down on i 
And, as the varying wii 
In whispers soft, throu, 
So comes the Spirit’s br 
Its tender messages of | 
From men of every race 
Making the wh 
Till every sword shall t 
And the long, weary st! 


Be happy then, 

That thou in all 

In all these outward gif 

In all the spirit’s noble: 

In sun and snov 

In the vast life which fi 

Through every 

Whose beauty s 

In the things seen, whi 

In things unseen, which 

In the Eternal I 

Which lifts the 

All earthly passion, grie 

Which lower lif 

Be happy now a 

That from the Love dir 
sever: 

For not our feeble nor ¢ 

Nor shadows from the f 

Not all the gulfs of evil 

Nor mountain-peaks of 

Into the unstaix 

Nor any power the univ 

Not the vast laws to wh 

The blades of grass just 

And stars within the un 

Can touch the spirit hid 

For nought that he has | 

Can part us fron 

Lakewood, N. J., Apr 
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The Local Gove 
Which passed both 
and received the ass 
gives women the rig 
tion of county auth 
Wales. The Engl 
Journal calls this ‘ 
ward which has bes 
ment since the rest 
their rights in mu: 
1869.” Like munici 
in England, this cot 
% single women an 
Powerful “entering 

——_- 


The good service 
rendered to 
was not me 

hotices of him in the 
this not have 


